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CuHapTerR VIII. 


A GRIM DOUBT. 


HAT is a part of Tom’s correspondence awaiting him,’ said 
Petronella almost plaintively to Hugo Kennett. He had 
come early to make an appointment with Aunt Lily, and had met 
Aunt Lily’s niece standing before the letter-box in the hall with 
her two hands full to overflowing of letters, bulky enclosures in 
huge envelopes, and tiny rolls of printed matter. She was about to 
carry the load to her brother’s room and place it on the writing- 
table, which he did not like anybody to touch except her and his 
mother, and Petronella was aware the table was already so heaped 
with similar burdens that she expected every moment the piled 
mass would fall like a house of cards and strew the floor with the 
wreck. 

‘Does he not have his letters forwarded to kim?’ asked Hugo, 
glancing curiously and at the same time askance at the burden. It 
was not notes from prospective pupils’ fathers addressed to a bril- 
liant young St. Bernard’s coach, asking anxiously when their sons 
had better come up, and what were the fees for this or that item, 
that caused the accumulation, neither was it scholarly treatises, 
or fresh editions of venerable classics. 

‘No,’ said Petronella, a little reluctantly. ‘Tom thinks that 
when a man goes away in search of repose or of fresh fields and 
pastures new, he ought to be perfectly untrammelled. He should 
be allowed to break loose from every previous tie and obligation. 
Latterly he has not so much as left his address with us, in case we 
should be tempted to break through his rule. Even his family 
do not know his exact whereabouts till he chooses to step in on us, 
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taking us unawares. Of course he is always sure of his welcome,’ 
she finished with a little smile, as if she would say, ‘who could 
be so stony-hearted, so destitute of family pride as not to be glad 
to hail Tom’s reappearance, however much of a knight errant he 
had been constituting himself.’ 

Hugo shrugged his shoulders with his usual plain disapproval, 
and at the same time with a not disagreeable sense of calm supe- 
riority. What a triple engrained ass Gage was to play hide and 
seek and act as if he were a person in such request that he had 
to withdraw and conceal himself from an adoring public! What 
a.careless non-recognition and non-performance of family duties 
this implied! Why he himself was not an idle man, though he 
did not make a fuss about his work. Aennchen, while not much 
his junior in years, had always appeared a child to him, and but 
for their mutual affection they had hardly a subject in common. 
Besides small personal and family matters, it must be admitted 
that Aennchen was chiefly addicted to still smaller neighbourly 
gossip. Yet he had never yet failed her in his periodical letter, 
he had not forgotten a single one of her birthdays, or of the 
anniversaries of the family festivals in the old household, since 
he had gone out from it into the world to become his own master, 
and be at liberty to form a calendar of his own. 

‘Would it not be awkward if your brother were suddenly 
wanted?’ he suggested. He had begun the sentence without 
any particular feeling on the point, speaking on the spur of 
the moment, but a sudden indefinite sense of uneasiness came 
over him and troubled him, he could not tell why, before he 
ended. 

*I suppose so; but why should he?’ answered Petronella 
doubtfully, his vague trouble transferring itself to her. 

‘Oh! I can’t tell,’ he answered, quickly and evasively, ‘ unless 
some other more desirable Fellowship were to fall vacant, or a 
colonial principalship to offer itself, or his publishers might wish 
to open still wider paths for him; or there may be hostile reviews 
to confront and contradict.’ 

‘Tom gets no hostile reviews,’ replied Petronella gaily. 
‘The newspaper and magazine notices are only too flattering. 
They are generally written by friends of his,’ she went on ingenu- 
ously, ‘whom he reviews in his tun. But he says if he were 
“‘ slated ”—I believe that is the correct slang—he would not deign 
to reply.’ 

‘Not if he were falsely accused, and he held the proof of the 
falsehood,’ protested Hugo, with his blue eyes growing more and 
more serious. 
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‘Well, Tom insists everything is only comparatively true or 
false,’ answered Petronella slowly. 

Hugo discharged one of his thunderbolts and blunderbolts in 

one. 
‘That is the devil’s way of begging the question.’ 
‘I don’t agree with my brother, Mr. Kennett,’ remarked 
Petronella in quiet deprecation ; ‘ but, as I understand him, it is 
not so much that he is taking refuge in sophistry and casuistry, as 
that he is not in earnest.’ 

Hugo was covered with contrition for having forced her to 
defend her brother. What a rude clown he himself was, to be sure ! 

‘And I do wish Tom would write home occasionally, were it 
only for the charm of his letters,’ she was adding with a pretty 
flash of partisanship. ‘They used to be so bright and amusing 
—not so fantastical as his other writings-—and with no horrors in 
them, naturally.’ 

‘I don’t imagine you would care for my letters,’ said Hugo 
with several shades of discontent in his voice; ‘ not that there are 
horrors in them,’ he made a swift amendment with an instantaneous 
perception of the discontent he had permitted to crop up in his 
speech, and with a simultaneous depressing conviction how utterly 
he was without the title to be discontented. ‘I don’t imagine 
I have the stuff in me to discourse horrors from ; on the other 
hand, I cannot dress up what stuff I have so as to delight my 
correspondents any more than my audiences.’ Hugo spoke with 
wonderful humility and covert regret for a man accustomed to 
inveigh against style. 

‘Your friends do not complain, I am sure,’ said Petronella in 
her gentle voice, ‘and if they are pleased that is enough.’ 

Time was marching onwards, though there were some people 
who would fain have had it stand still. The trees were beginning 
to put on a few yellow leaves, the apples and pears were ripening, 
the flowers were either going or gone, or hastening to display 
their last glowing gorgeousness before the coming frosts should 
blanch and shrivel and scatter them to the four winds. Mrs. 
Gage was writing of returning with the children, and taking Petro- 
nella to pay visits in various country houses early in the autumn. 
The University men who had the earliest engagements to keep 
were coming back to their posts, some with a certain alacrity 
as if they had got enough of holidays, others lingering, like so 
many schoolboys, to the last moment. Hugo Kennett had no 
longer St. Elizabeth’s library and common room, when he chose 
to occupy them, entirely at his own disposal. 

‘What on earth can be detaining Gage? or where in the uni- 
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verse has he bestowed himself?’ cried a worried secretary, seeking 
fruitlessly to call his scattered flock together in time for a neces- 
sary ceremony. ‘He is wanted to vote in the new treasurer, and 
I know he has a special man in his eye. He promised Gale, who 
took Gage’s examination papers, to help him in his arrangements 
for this term. In fact, Gage went in such a hurry that he made 
no arrangements for his own classes. There will be no end of 
confusion if he does not turn up soon. He is clever enough to 
have his pranks winked at, but the Warden will not like this. I 
do not know how he can stand it—with any regard to his autho- 
rity and duty, and above all to public opinion. I say this to you, 
Kennett, because you are comparatively a stranger, and ought to 
be made acquainted with our regulations outside the statutes; not 
that you have so much as quitted your post this summer. You 
are intimate with the Gages, you might drop them a hint that 
Mr. Tom is carrying his independence a trifle too far.’ 

Did a black shadow come for a second between the listener 
and the golden September sunset? Was it the near flight of a 
bat, with its flabby wings almost striking Hugo Kennett’s face, that 
gave him a shock and caused a passing creeping of the skin and 
curdling of the blood that ran cold in his veins? Why did an 
instantaneous picture rise before his eyes and vanish ere he could 
fix it, seize it, and demand why it should thus intrude itself on 
his attention uncalled for and with no particular appropriateness 
to the point in discussion? It was the Lynn, with a certain white 
ghostliness lent to its familiar features by the night season and 
the prevailing moonlight. There were two dark figures saunter- 
ing along the one bank, on the other there was a swaying knot of 
men by the bridge. There was an unpremeditated push, a slip, a 
plunge, a black object breasting the silvered water, a distracting 
gleam of light flashing up op the group at the bridge, and on the 
scared puppy dog which several eager hands were clutching, drag- 
ging out of the river, and holding up with rivulets of water 
streaming from its hairy coat in all directions. The next breath 
Hugo drew, nothing was distinct in the picture, and before he could 
draw another breath, it was gone without his knowing why it had 
come. He was administering to himself an imperceptible shaking, 
and saying aloud with sufficient decision that. he was totally un- 
acquainted with Gage’s doings beyond the trifling piece of informa- 
tion that before starting he had mentioned Germany as his desti- 
nation. But he might have altered his plans—nothing more 
probable with a fellow like him; and he had been long enough 
away at the present rate of travelling to have substituted Morocco 
or Madagascar for Germany. What was more, he (Hugo) did 
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not think Dr. Gage or the rest of the family knew anything more 
than the speaker knew. He bad reason to believe Tom Gage did 


' not patronise postes restantes, and was not given to spending his 


time in writing home letters during the Long Vacation. 

Hugo had hastily volunteered the latter part of his communi- 
cation. He had grasped the probability of the ruling powers in 
St. Elizabeth’s disturbing the Gages by applying to them for 
news of Tom. And there was danger of their arousing in the 
mother and sister groundless apprehensions which these attached 
relatives might not otherwise have entertained. 

Strictly speaking, it was no business of Hugo’s; but was it no 
business of his? he asked himself again, with a renewed shiver and 
recoil through all his strong young frame. 

He went straight home to his house in Monk Street. He 
sternly rejected considerate proposals to anticipate the usual hour 
of sending him in his coffee, on the part of his housekeeper. 
This exemplary individual was already a tried and troubled elderly 
Englishwoman, who could not comprehend why her young master 
—-though he had been outlandishly brought up—should not rise 
and go to bed, eat and drink like the rest of his kind, and should 
not furnish his house any more than if it belonged to a public 
library or museum—not though the young lady, his sister, was 
coming to it, and other ladies visited the Professor of Ancient 
History and covered her, his responsible mature handmaiden, with 
confusion of countenance. 

Hugo locked himself into his sitting-room, with its pinewood 
chairs in addition to its straw chair, its hanging cupboard, library 
table, well-filled bookshelves and cuckoo-clock. He sought with 
rising agitation to discover what ailed him. He intermitted his 
investigations to rise and tramp up and down within the narrow 
bounds of one of the public rooms in Monk Street, which was 
certainly not intended for a hero of romance. The room made its 
present tenant, in his rampageous mood, look like a caged lion. He 
railed at the delinquencies of Tom Gage as an indolent, egotistical 
coxcomb, a selfish fool of a puppy who could thus put everybody 
about, distress his family, and harass a man who had no reason 
to bless Tom otherwise, when the mere writing of a line, not to 
say the returning promptly to do his duty, would relieve the 
awkwardness of the situation. Was it not maintained solely to 
gratify Gage’s unwarrantable whim of lying perdu, of not having 
his outrageous flights of imagination and preposterous literary 
effusions broken in upon and arrested bythe necessary business of 
the University and the world ? 

Of course Tom Gage had quitted St. Bernard’s, as he had 
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intended, nearly three months before. There was not the slightest 
reason to doubt it. But who had seen him go? Who had met 


him abroad? With whom had he held any manner of intercourse ~ 


since that night when he had walked out with Hugo, much 
against the will of the latter, at a late hour, and their road had 
lain by the river, when Tom Gage had been even more exasperating 
than usual, and his companion, unable to endure the last provoca- 
tion, had given him the rough shake-off which had resulted in an 
accident and Tom’s sudden transfer to another element? To be 
sure, he had shown himself as much at home in it as any man in 
St. Bernard’s could have been. He had unmistakably declined 
Hugo’s assistance, and, still master of himself and the position, 
had gone independently to the place he had aimed at. He had 
even signalled from it, as Hugo, after he had freed himself from 
the momentary distraction of the light among the men at the 
bridge, had not failed to make out. 

Could it have been a delusion? Was the wish here, as in so 
many instances, father to the thought? But in that case what 
had become of Tom Gage? Why, even if the worst had come to 
the worst—if he had taken cramp, or got entangled among the 
weeds, and grown faint in the endeavour to disentangle himself, or 
struck himself a disabling blow in attempting to reach the window 
of the boathouse—some trace of him must have been found. 

This was idle raving, the merest moonstruck madness. This 
came of keeping company with Gage, however unwillingly, and 
listening to his wild tales of hopeless fatality and frightful disaster. 
By the way, one of Tom’s favourite fancies had been of men of 
all kinds of temperament lightly quitting their familiar haunts, 
near relations, and intimate associates, with the careers and pros- 
pects of the men’s whole lives, past and present, left behind, as if 
the wayfarers had fully intended coming back in a day or two and 
resuming the thread of their history at the exact point where they 
had broken it off. But so far from sharing the ordinary fate of 
ordinary men the waifs were never more heard of. After a nine 
days’ wonder the lost men dropped utterly out of their former 
spheres and their neighbours’ ken, without transmitting a clue to 
the fate of the fugitives, or to what motive could have prompted 
their withdrawal—supposing it voluntary—from all they had 
hitherto prized and cherished. 

But this exceptional destiny could not, even after any amount 
of premeditation, or by any form of retribution, have become Tom 
Gage’s—at least not at this date. For it was certainly some of 
his own people, who could be trusted to know the truth of what 
they were saying, that had assured Hugo Kennett of the realisa- 
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tion of Tom’s announced intention of starting for Germany on 
the morning succeeding the dinner at the Gages’, when both the 
President of St. Clement’s and the last elected professor were present. 

Hugo racked his brains to recall who gave him the informa- 
tion, and the precise terms in which it was given. Was it Mrs. 
Gage the last time he had seen her before she set off for the sea- 
side? Was it Aunt Lily in the commencement of their friendly 
acquaintance? Had Petronella chanced to allude to her brother’s 
movements ? Was it any casual remark of Dr. Gage’s, when he was 
decoyed for a space from his rapt contemplation of the wanderings 
of Aneas, and induced to speak as if he paid a little heed to the 
goings and comings of his eldest son ? 

It was Petronella, and what she had said was that Tom had 
not waited to chalk out a regular route, or to give them any hint 
of his half-formed intentions. He hated explanations, repetitions, 
and recantations with about equal fervour. It was his boast to be 
free as the air, as a mountain goat. Yes, undoubtedly Petronella 
had told him that, and distinctly inferred that Tom had already left 
for Germany. He need not waste another thought on Gage’s 
protracted absence. 

Nevertheless Hugo could not help wasting a good many 
thoughts, though he put them from him and fought them down 
strenuously. He began to watch, without so much as owning it 
to himself, with a secret nervous intentness and absorption for 
the first tidings of Tom Gage, which were long of coming. 


CHAPTER IX, 
PETRONELLA’S CONFIDENCE, 


THE autumn was advancing with swifter, longer strides. The 
Virginian creeper was investing the old grey colleges in a blood- 
red drapery that was at once more solemn and more regal-looking 
than any king’s or emperor’s mantle. Tutors, Fellows, professors, 
heads of colleges were trooping back to their quarters and to the 
business which Hugo Kennett had been persuaded they discharged 
in a manner that was at once leisurely and perfunctory. Aunt 
Lily had gone home to air her last researches in church architec- 
ture; but Mrs. Gage still stayed on in the Isle of Wight. The 
weather at Ryde had been stormy of late, and Daisy had suffered 
from one of the child’s attacks of cold and hoarseness, so that her 
mother had been anxious the little one should have a few weeks 
in the milder climate of Ventnor before coming back to face the St. 
Bernard’s autumn and winter. Therefore Mrs. Gage had given up 
the visits she had planned for herself and Petronella, though one 
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of them had been to a friend living in the vicinity of a ducal resid- 
ence which the fortune of the President of St. Clement’s sister had 
rehabilitated, where the Duke and the Duchess, with a select party 
of guests, kept state and received their humbler neighbours during 
part of the shooting season. Mrs. Gage was still more motherly 
than she was worldly, and she remained with Daisy at the sea-sideas 
the more pressing duty of the two to her children. She contented 
herself with sending home her vigorous obstreperous lambs, Jem and 
Phil, Molly and Mab, to be company for their sister, to keep their 
own terms, and be broken in again at their respective schools. 

The delay in the return of Mrs. Gage was a sensible though 
unacknowledged relief to Hugo Kennett, quite apart from his 
shrewd suspicion that she would change the paradisiacal mode of 
life which Aunt Lily had inaugurated, and put a stop to his daily 
expeditions in the society of Petronella. Indeed, passionately 
in love though Hugo was, with a depth of passion and constancy 
such as only a young man of his earnest serious nature could feel, 
the image of the girl he ioved was eclipsed in his mind by a totally 
different vision. His lover’s longings were stifled and deadened 
by an oppressive burden, which was also a gnawing, usurping tor- 
ment, becoming each moment heavier, keener, more unbearable. 
He was haunted by a morbid dread and terrible trouble, the exist- 
ence of which, and the grounds for its existence, were getting 
constantly more tangible and imperative. Not a vestige was to 
be seen of the striking, dainty personality of Tom Gage. Nota 
syllable had been heard of or from him; not a person, so far as 
Hugo could gather without coming prominently forward in the 
inquiry, had come across the wanderer in contemporaneous wan- 
derings. St. Bernard’s was dull and flat without its admirable 
Crichton, its literary harlequin, its chief mischief-maker. While 
the place was under this cloud, Hugo had rather not encounter the 
mother of the vanished hero—the kindly, pleasant woman of the 
world, transformed into a she bear robbed of her whelp. 

Tom Gage’s absence was continually presenting itself to his 
compeers as more glaringly conspicuous and unaccountable. ‘It 
is as if the earth had opened and swallowed up the dear delightful 
fellow,’ an anxious admirer pensively observed in Professor Ken- 
nett’s hearing; and Hugo felt a desperate inclination in his per- 
plexity and the possession that was laying hold of him to correct 
and improve on the simile, and suggest ‘not the earth, but the 
water.’ 

Petronella Gage paid Hugo Kennett the compliment of taking 
him into her confidence. It would have been a highly prized 
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compliment in other circumstances. It was marred to him by self- 
consciousness amounting to anguish in the present state of affairs. 

Hugo had met Petronella and her two younger sisters after 
luncheon in one of the main streets, which were beginning to 
have their old admixture of dominant gown with town succumbing 
to its natural master. There were mooning freshmen come up in 
good time for the term, and not knowing what to do with them- 
selves in the meanwhile; and embrowned matrons and maidens, 
wives and daughters of members of the University, fresh from 
the abandonment of foreign travel and the liberty of rustic re- 
treats. And there were men and women who had never been 
away from St. Bernard’s, who did not take the crown of the cause- 
way quite so jauntily as they had taken it a couple of months ago. 

Hugo turned mechanically and walked with the Miss Gages, 
more in accordance with his recent than with his earlier habits. 

‘Oh, Mr. Kennett, do come with us and let us have a row on 
the river. I can take an oar, and so can Mab, and mother will 
not mind when she hears you have been with us,’ proposed Molly, 
an energetic, impulsive young woman in her earlier teens, whose 
huge appetite for boating and for pleasure generally was not 
exhausted by her stay at Ryde. 

‘I am afraid I have an engagement,’ stammered Hugo with 
a sudden sick recoil, of which he dared not ask himself the 
meaning. 

‘Oh, Molly, you forget,’ interrupted Mab, with rebuke and re- 
proach in her tones. - ‘ The Capels have come back, and Rose and 
Bee were to meet us at their tennis-ground, and we were to have 
a game with them and their cousins this afternoon.’ 

‘ Suppose we all go in the direction of St. Ames’s ?’ suggested 
Petronella quickly, naming the Capels’ college. ‘I dare say the 
girls are appropriating the college tennis-ground. Iam not very 
fond of tennis, and I don’t feel equal to it this afternoon; but 
somebody told me the great aloe was in blossom, and I should like 
tosee it. It has only blossomed once before, in my remembrance. 
You need not giggle, Molly, I am not pretending to be a centen- 
arian. Everybody knows the aloe is not quite so unwilling to blossom 
as it was once believed to be. However, the act is sufficiently rare 
and imposing to be worth one’s going out of the way tosee. You 
cannot have seen the great aloe of St. Amos’s in flower, Mr. Ken- 
nett; if you care to do so, and if your engagement is not very 
pressing, perhaps you will walk round the garden with me,’ said 
Petronella, with ever so slight a flutter of eagerness in her ordi- 
narily tranquil manner, and an echo of entreaty in her voice. 
Hugo had no answer but a bow—foreign in its deferentialness 
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and formality, contrasting broadly with his constitutional bluntness, 
and with the glad grateful look in his deep blue eyes, from which 
every care was for the moment banished. 

‘ Aloes? aloes?’ repeated Molly, who was the scatterbrain 
of the family, wriggling her linen-clad shoulders and stumbling 
against the kerb-stone in the heat of her desiré to recall a half- 
forgotten association, and to satisfy herself with regard to its cor- 
rectness. ‘ Was ita pot of aloes the lady kept with the bones of 
her husband beneath them—the lady in the famous picture we 
saw? You remember, Mab?’ 

‘A pot of basil, you goose,’ crowed Mab. ‘Isabella and the 
pot of basil; aloes, indeed!’ 

‘ Well, what do you know about basil?’ objected Molly, naturally 
enough. ‘How can you tell that it was so very different from 
aloes? The basil would wither and die, I suppose, like the 
other plant, and then Isabella must have had the bones buried. 
I wonder what she did with the pot after that ?—it wasa beautiful 
pot, far grander than mother’s large brass pot for ferns—whether 
Isabella kept it standing about empty, or put some other flower 
into it?’ 

Whatever desperate resolution was stirring and agitating 
Petronella, she could not restrain a laugh, in which Hugo Kennett 
did not join. ‘Really, Molly, you are too bad; quite too matter- 
of-fact.’ 

‘What have I said now?’ demanded Molly, beginning to feel 
resentful at the impression she was producing and the amusement 
she was creating without intending it. 

At the first glimpse of their companions and the tennis-ground 
Molly and Mab deserted their seniors, who, in place of advancing 
over the smooth turf, turned the corner of the walk into the 
shrubbery, where a silvery pyramid of blossom was conspicuous at 
a little distance. But now that she was near it, Petronella did 
not give a glance at the object she had professedly come to see. 
She walked straight past the floral phenomenon without so much 
as pausing to enable her companion to gaze. She did not seem 
to be aware of what she was about. She put up and put down 
her sun-shade, though there was no sun to speak of; she fastened 
and unfastened the buttons of her long gloves; her breath was 
coming fast ; she sat down on the first seat as if she could go no 
farther. Hugo sat down by her and looked round him. It was 
the college where he had met her at the common room dinner; 
but it was not any of the colleges which he had visited in the 
recent happy days with her and Aunt Lily. He felt a spark of 
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gratitude that it was not, for he knew by this time what was 
coming. 

She spoke with a rush of words direct from the heart. ‘I can 
hold my tongue no longer; I must speak to somebody. Mr. 
Kennett, I want to ask you about my brother Tom. Can you 
imagine where he is, or what can be detaining him?’ 

He had expected the appeal, and yet when he heard it he was 
taken aback. Certainly he did not answer ‘Am I your brother’s 
keeper?’ but he stammered and repeated ‘Your brother?’ very much 
as Molly had said ‘ Aloes?’ ‘What about your brother? Did he 
not go to Germany as he intended?’ he recovered himself to ask 
in his turn, without committing himself to an opinion. He hated 
himself for the equivocation, though even if he had been the 
most innocent of men, and the most strongly assured of his 
innocence, he would not have wished to frighten a woman; 
above all, he would not have sought to arouse fresh suspicion and 
apprehension as to the fate of her brother in a tender delicate girl 
like Petronella Gage, who was already evidently quivering in every 
nerve with anxiety and alarm. But the dilemma was horrible— 
doubly so to a man of his straightforward, uncompromising 
character. 

‘Oh, I don’t doubt he went to Germany,’ she said, with a shade 
of impatience, ‘ but that is nearly four months ago, and he has made 
no sign since. He was never so long away before without letting 
us know what he was about, and he has never so neglected the 
claims of the college.’ An impetuous rush of tears came to her 
relief. ‘He has had such success in all he tried, and been made 
so much of, that he may well be excused for being a little self- 
willed and guilty of a few affectations,’ she said wistfully, and yet 
with a ring of challenge in her voice. She had clearly received 
the impression that Hugo was not altogether just to Tom, and 
judged him hardly. ‘He is all right at the bottom of his heart. 
Anybody can find out if he likes—whatever Tom may pretend to 
the contrary—the amount of work, not literary, but university 
work, he does, and the trouble he takes with his pupils. Why, 
there was a stupid, dissipated lad whom Tom coached and guarded, 
till he pulled him through last year, when every person acquainted 
-with the circumstances allowed that almost any don except Tom 
would have given him up. I will not insult him by saying what 
good cause his family have to care for him,’ ended Petronella with 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes. 

‘I do not question it,’ answered Hugo submissively, ‘ only you 
will let me hint t at if his family have been fortunate in him, 
so has he been fortunate in his family.’ 
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‘Oh, never mind talking in that way,’ she said hastily. ‘ Oh, 
yes, you are very kind, I know that, and we are much obliged, I 
ought to say—but where is Tom? What has happened to him?’ 

‘What should happen to him?’ questioned Hugo soothingly, 
looking away from her, and drawing lines with his stick on the 
gravel, sensible of a slight unsteadiness stealing into his voice as 
he consciously dissembled again. ‘He is all right, no fear. Ill 
news travel fast. Depend upon it, if he had so much as broken 
his arm, you would have heard in no time. Don’t you think, Miss 
Gage, that so long as Dr. Gage’s mind is easy about his son, you 
may leave the matter to your father, and not fret about your 
brother’s not writing, or about his staying away longer than you 
expected ?’ 

‘But my father is not easy,’ interrupted Petronella quickly ; 
‘he is disturbed and put about, though he says little according to 
his way. You may not think it, for you do not know him well 
enough ; but though he is so much engaged with Virgil, he is very 
particular about what is due to the college. Nothing would vex 
him more than that Tom should seriously fail in that respect. I 
do believe the thought that other interests might withdraw Tom 
too much from his duties at St. Elizabeth’s, and take his heart out 
of them, has impaired my father’s pleasure in my brother’s literary 
career. Of course it is an old-fashioned idea,’ Petronella con- 
tinued eagerly, ‘for where there is the will it is quite possible 
to do double work, and to do it well too. A change of scene is as 
good for the mind as for the body. Besides, a taste and talent for 
the literature of the day need not b2 more dangerous than a love 
of Virgil,’ she ended, trying to rally her spirits. 

‘And Virgil may not afford so complete a change of scene,’ 
answered Hugo, striving to fall in with her humour, and to divert 
her mind from the care that was preying upon it. At the same 
time he remained faithful as usual to what appeared to him the 
truth. ‘The old poet is more in the line of a man’s ordinary work, 
more in tune with a university which has elected almost from its 
creation to exalt the classics above all other studies. How many 
hours would you give a man for study ?’ 

‘ That depends,’ she answered absently, and reverted the next 
instant to the original topic, as he might have foreseen, when her 
heart was sick with hope deferred and sore with enforced silence. 
‘I cannot say anything to my father which may worry him more 
than he is already worried. Molly and Mab are too young to 
understand. IfI called their attention to what is never out of my 
mind, they would not cease speaking about it, both at home and 
at school, till we were all in a fever, with the whole University talk- 
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ing of Tomand us. I dare not write to my mother, except to put 
her off. For weeks past every letter from her has begun, “ Is Tom 
well? Have you heard from him yet?” Oh, Mr. Kennett, I do 
not know what my poor mother will do if any evil has befallen 
Tom. She has been so fond and proud of him,’ and once more 
Petronella broke down and cried softly but most piteously. 

Hugo could only ask again—stupidly as it sounded at best— 
without professing too much, what evil was likely to happen to a 
man in the prime of youth and health, wiry in constitution if 
slight in build, in full possession of all his powers of mind and 
body, in an age when posts and telegraphs and international com- 
munication of all kinds had been brought well-nigh to perfection ? 

‘I do not know,’ admitted Petronella sadly; ‘it seems an in- 
crease to our trouble to be so puzzled. But surely there are still 
out-of-the-way places even in Germany, and certainly in Europe? 
Tom was always in search of such places, where accidents and 
strange events might come to pass without being reported. Only 
the other year I can remember stories of the cholera’s having broken 
out here and there, and people said there were cases hushed up in 
order not to scare the public. If Tom has been ill without our 
knowledge, if it is all over, and he is ——’ she could not say the 
terrible word. Her voice failed her, and what colour she had fled, 
while she gazed in speechless agony at Hugo. 

‘There is no cholera this year,’ said Hugo Kennett with deci- 
sion. ‘Then, while his heart began to throb as with the strokes of 
a sledge-hammer, he ventured to attempt a cautious cross-examina- 
tion. ‘Did you see your brother on the night or the morning 
before he started? What did he say about his destination, or 
about the manner in which he meant to spend the Long Vacation ?’ 

‘Well, oddly enough, we none of us saw him, or spoke with 
him,’ she said quite simply, while there was a tingling in Hugo’s 
ears and his heart beat even more wildly. ‘That was not at all 
our usual practice, but it happened in this way. He was late in 
coming in that night, so that we had all, even the servants, gone 
to bed. Tom carried a latch-key—he liked to go out and come in 
when he chose. He said there were night studies as well as day 
studies, which every artist, whether in pen and ink, or in oil or in 
water-colours, ought to master; and he would go out and come in 
at all hours. My father and mother had no objection—oh, why 
do I say “had” ?—they have none, for they have every reason to 
trust our own clever distinguished Tom. He is as steady as a 
rock, and as good as gold,’ finished Petronella fervently. 

Hugo Kennett scarcely heard her for the surging in his veins, 
and the heart that seemed to come into his throat. At last he 
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managed to say, ‘Then how do you know that he set out as he 
intended—that—that he came home at all?’ 

‘I do know,’ she said, speaking with calm confidence on this 
point, ‘and I think I told you he went. Daisy’s nurse heard him 
come in after everything was quiet, go up to his room and move 
about getting his things ready. She was awake with Daisy. I 
dare say you have heard some of us refer to little Daisy’s bronchial at- 
tacks? She isliableto them, and they are alarming while they last.’ 

He had not heard, and his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth ; but he nodded with a gasp of relief. 

‘Clarke was so afraid that one of the attacks was coming on, 
she could not rest. She thought at last that she had better go, as 
she had orders, and arouse my mother, who went to the nursery 
and stayed with Daisy for the remainder of the night. She was 
better in the morning, but my mother was frightened to stir lest 
she should wake the child, so she was not able to see Tom off 
as she generally does, even when he chooses, as he did in this 
instance, to go before any one else is up. On such occasions 
breakfast is laid over night ready for him, and he has only to light 
the spirit-lamp.’ 

The flood of relief was ebbing fast, and Hugo had difficulty in 
suppressing a groan. After all, nobody in his father’s house had 
seen and spoken with Tom Gage on what might have been a fateful 
night to him. Well, and what of that? Was it not a good thing 
in itself, inasmuch as none of the household could have learned 


- from Tom that he had been with Hugo Kennett, and thatin his com- 


pany an accident had happened late at night down by the river ? 

What did it matter when somebody had heard Tom? But 
was it Tom who was thus heard stalking into his home in the dead 
of the night, and instead of seeking the sleep which was doubly 
necessary for him, moving about lingeringly among his possessions? 
Most assuredly Tom would not have given such a humdrum, 
matter-of-fact explanation of the coincidence, had it occurred in 
connection with one of his own stories. It would have been a salient 
feature in the narrative, on which he would at once have seized in 
order to work it out till he made the blood run cold. Was his art 
infectious so far as creating a spurious faith in signs and portents 
went? Had it undermined Hugo Kennett’s common sense ? 

‘It has been a comfort to me oniy to speak to you,’ Petronella 
was saying, and her words touched him with a faint, sweet com- 
fort in the middle of what was to him the misery of the interview. 
‘I know you will think over what should be done, and help us as 
far as you can without increasing our fright or calling the world’s 
attention to it. There, 1 must not sit any longer, or Molly and 
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Mab and the others will be wondering what we are staying for. I 
must go and watch their play if I can do no more, and if you will 
not join in it I must not continue to keep you from your engage- 
ment,’ and Petronella rose languidly in order that the two might 
go back to the tennis-ground. 


CHAPTER X. 
HUGO'S CONFESSION. 


Huao felt himself a double-dyed villain from the date of 
Petronella’s confidence. The rugged truthfulness of his nature 
urged him to tell all he knew about Tom Gage’s disappearance. 
Yet unless in the light of stern morality—that the truth should 
be told at any cost—there was no real benefit to accrue from the 
disclosure at this distance of time. The only doubtful advantage 
which could be secured was the end of suspense with the extinc- 
tion of ‘the hope that keeps alive despair.’ 

If Tom Gage had not returned home on that memorable night . 
between three and four months ago to fulfil his purpose of starting 
to go abroad next morning, the great probability, almost the cer- 
tainty, was that he had perished then and there where Hugo had 
last seen him. Rivers asa rule give up their dead, but occasionally, 
like impassable mosses, desolate moors, the depths of the tangled 
woods, and the rocky crannies underlying precipices, rivers too 
keep their secrets until the day of reckoning and restitution, as Tom 
would have loved to proclaim; and after these months there was 
absolutely nothing to be done. Why, unless from some peculiarity 
that could be identified in the clothes hanging together after the 
elements of the body which they had clad were far gone in decom- 
position, there would be difficulty in recognising one who in life had 
been so individual and original. There was nothing to be done; 
while, on the other hand, if the testimony of a respectable, trust- 
worthy woman in her rank of life was to be believed, and if 
Hugo was to reject the idea of anything supernatural occurring, 
as most educated, intelligent people would have rejected it with 
unhesitating scorn fifty years ago, Tom had got out of the river, 
been home, and no doubt departed the following morning as he 
had purposed. Therefore, to go to any member of his family, 
especially to Petronella, and inflict on the listener the shock of 
the out-of-date misadventure, would be to add a new source of 
terror to the alarm already excited, and to bewilder the victim 
still more. It might serve even to arrest the active efforts that 
ought to be set about immediately to ascertain what had become 
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of Tom Gage, living or dead, and, if possible, to bring back all that 
was left of him to St. Bernard’s. 

Then Petronella, with her girlish weakness and shrinking . 
delicacy, in the very anguish of her love and anxiety for her 
brother, had said what might be interpreted into a pleading to 
Hugo Kennett not to overwhelm her with his doubts and sus- 
picions, not to expose the painful position in which the family 
were placed to a public which, albeit a university public, would 
gape and stare still more than it would sympathise. She had 
trusted him, and she had told him that she knew he would do 
what he could to help them without increasing their terror or 


 . ealling attention to it. 





Yet though Hugo would have gladly obeyed Petronella, though 
it seemed to him that he could have died willingly to relieve her, 
to give her back Tom safe and sound, and be assured of her future 
peace and contentment, the opposite impulse to be true to him- 
self and Petronella grew stronger and stronger. There mingled 
with it the common urgent necessity alike of the manslayer and 
the murderer—of the unfortunate man who dreads that he has 
taken a life unawares, and of the sinner of sinners who has it written 
in letters of fire against the dark background of his guilty con- 
science that he has deliberately and inhumanly planned to slay an 
unconscious, defenceless fellow-creature. He would fain have it 
all out, make a clean breast, and be done for ever with the frantic 
futile subterfuges and evasions, the cunning tricks and elaborate 
plots of a cowardly concealment. 

Mrs. Gage came home with Daisy. She refused indignantly 
and positively to acknowledge any apprehension on Tom’s account. 
She professed to be cheerfully expecting him or tidings of him 
any moment; yet the still blooming and bountiful matron grew 
suddenly haggard and worn, and there was such an evident strain 
about her smiling mouth and unflagging talk as might have moved 
even her worst enemies to compassion for her strait. 

It was getting impossible to deny that there was a cloud over 
the family which had been so enviably prosperous hitherto, a cloud 
over the college, nay, over the university itself, though Tom 
Gage’s absence was still only the subject of much mysterious 

-whispering. Temporary arrangements continued in force. A 
substitute acted for the missing tutor, though, as was frequently 
lamented, what man could fill Tom Gage’s shoes? No open admis- 
sion that he was gone without leave or notice had yet been made. 
There was not any attempt to use what provision in the statutes 
existed for so rare a casualty. 

It was little wonder to St. Bernard’s that under the effect of the 
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strange trial which had befallen the Gages, a delicate girl like 
Petronella began to droop in health to such an extent that even 
her mother, while persistently ignoring the cause, could not pro- 
pose that her daughter should take her share of the stately fes- 
tivities which marked the commencement of the winter term— 
festivities in which the President of St. Clement’s was safe to 
play a prominent part. Indeed, Petronella was so much out of 
sorts, and so unable to conceal it, that Mrs. Gage refrained from 
summoning her daughter from her father’s study when the Presi- 
dent was simply paying his respects in a quiet, friendly manner. 
All that the mistress of the house sought to do was to temporise, 
to contradict the inference that anything was wrong, to keep 
Petronella from moping more than she could avoid, and for this 
reason to take the precaution, while withdrawing her from com- 
pany in which she might betray herself, to have the girl as much 
with her younger brothers and sisters, and as much out of doors 
as the autumn weather would permit. 

It was while she was in this frame of mind that Mrs. Gage 
actually wrote an artless letter to Professor Kennett, to ask whether 
he would go on the river with her young people one afternoon when 
she and Dr. Gage were unavoidably engaged elsewhere ; she was 
pleased to add that she could perfectly trust the boys and girls to 
row when he was in their company. Petronella had not been 
very well lately, and she, Mrs. Gage, was anxious that her 
daughter, after having stayed with her father at St. Bernard’s 
throughout the hot weather, should not miss a day of the delightful 
St. Luke’s summer, &e. &e. 

Hugo sat and stared for full five minutes at the note, as 
if it were a summons to meet his fate and seal his doom. 
Truly, his brain must have been disordered by the Tom Gage 
school of romance and the events happening round him, in which 
he appeared inextricably entangled without any wilful act on his part. 
He did not dream of declining the expedition imposed upon him, 
although he determined on nothing else beforehand except the 
going with the young Gages. His mind was in a state of chaos. 
He had a passionate desire to spend one more enchanted afternoon 
with Petronella Gage on the river, while there contended sharply 
with the desire the same involuntary shuddering recoil from 
visiting the Lynn in such company that had before attacked him 
when Molly Gage invited him on her own account to help to row 
her and her sisters. 

The little party assembled and got afloat as they had frequently 
done before, but this experience was not like any other. It was 
autumn on the river, with whitening grass, sere and russet leaves 
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and reddening berries ; while mists, which, though in fine weather 
they were still golden, and though they were scoffed at by 
weather-beaten undergraduates, were mists still, deterred many 
prudent people from the favourite St. Bernard’s recreation. It 
struck Hugo through his sombre preoccupation that Mrs. Gage 
had forgotten some of the accompaniments of the season, and that 
the river mist was not particularly desirable for a girl like Petronella 
to encounter. He took care that she should sit with her back to 
it, and he pulled all the wraps within her reach, to be iustantly 
available if she felt the slightest chill. 

Daisy, with her bronchial weakness, was not of the company, 
any more than were her father and mother. She was left at home 
lamenting, which they were not doing openly as yet. But there 
was no lack of animation and merriment when Jem and Phil, Molly 
and Mab were hard at work, and at quarrelling which was to row, 
and which was to steer. If anything they were still busier 
‘ greening’ each other, and playing practical jokes, every young- 
ster on his or her neighbour. But in the absence of their 
mother, with Petronella so indifferent and listless, the fun 
degenerated into noisy teasing, and the youthful joyousness was 
not without. a hollow sound in the preoccupied ears of the 
seniors. 

Hugo rowed with a bent head and a strong swift stroke which 
threw out the inferior rowers, and called forth a chorus of ‘I say,’ 
and ‘Hold on!’ and ‘Oh don’t, Mr. Kennett, or my oar will be 
dragged out of my hand,’ in getting over a reach of the river not 
far from one of the bridges. When he paused and raised his 
head his ruddy face, in place of being ruddier with the exertion, 
was haggard and white. : 

‘Why, Mr. Kennett, you’re out of training,’ cried one of the 
lads in mingled pity and derision. ‘There was no call for that 
spurt, and you’ve used yourself up by it before we’ve gone half a 
quarter of a mile.’ 

‘And why did you stare so into the water?’ inquired Molly. 
‘Did you think you would see a drowned man’s face at the bottom ?’ 

‘Oh, Molly, how horrid!’ exclaimed Mab. 

At this talk Petronella roused herself and looked at Hugo with 
a panic-struck expression, as if she knew what she certainly did 
not know. She simply feared that he might have heard some- 
thing that morning which bore upon their trouble, something 
that he judged to be bad news. In the middle of her alarm she 
was deeply grateful for his kindness in caring so much for what 
concerned them. She was grieved for his mental pain, whatever 
might be its origin; whether it was because there had been 
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something like friendship between him and Tom—at least dear 
Tom had sought out Hugo—Mr. Kennett; whether it was mere 
generous suffering at second hand for the direct suffering his 
tidings would inflict on Tom’s family. 

‘I hope we are not tiring you, Mr. Kennett,’ she said, with a 
softness which had, all unconsciously to herself, a strain of shy 
tenderness in it. ‘You must not let us incapables encroach on 
your strength and skill till you spend too much of them in our 
service. No, Molly, you are not a good rower, and though Jem 
and Phil do better, they will not row in concert, and they spoil 
everything by squabbling. “For fun,” do you say, Phil? Well, 
fun may be bought too dearly.’ 

Hugo Kennett told her hoarsely there was no chance of 
his doing himself harm; if there were he owed them that and a 
thousand times more. His words died out in an unintelligible 
murmur, while Petronella drooped the perfect face beneath the 
sailor’s hat, and a reflection of the blush rose warmed the white 
rose of her cheeks. i 

A reminiscence of hazel bushes not far away struck a fresh 
chord in the minds of the juniors. ‘Oh! do let us land and have 
some nutting, Petra. I am sure the nuts are ripe, and we have 
plenty of time; I heard the clocks striking five o’clock a minute 
ago. Daisy will be more than consoled if we bring her back our 
pockets full of nuts.’ - 

‘I cannot go scrambling after nuts,’ said Petronella wearily. 
‘I believe we ought to be turning; you forget how you are 
trespassing on Mr. Kennett’s time.’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Kennett will not mind ; now will you, Mr. Kennett ?’ 
Youth, that in its exuberance of spirits and self-assertion can- 
not consent to forego a single additional pleasure, demanded in 
one eager overpowering voice, and then it complained, ‘ Don’t be 
grumpy, Petra.’ 

‘I don’t mind in the least,’ said Hugo, taking a desperate 
resolution. ‘It does not matter forme. If Miss Gage consents 
I can put the rest of you out for your nutting, and row her to the 
bend of the river, where there is a good view of the towers of St. 
Bernard's.’ 

Yes, that was a crack spot for boats to rest on the Lynn, where 
the crews, if they looked in one direction, could catch in their 
most picturesque grouping the beautiful towers of the beautiful 
town. On an afternoon like this not only were the towers to be 
seen standing out against the amber radiance where the sun was 
setting in a misty glory, they appeared again—a quadrupled 
Schloss am Meere—in a slightly broken reflection in the water. 
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Hugo Kennett was gazing at this mechanically when Petronella 
Gage, sitting opposite him, startled him by saying in tremulous 
but forcible tones— 

‘Mr. Kennett, you know something of Tom. Tell me, I can 
bear it—I can bear anything better than this terrible suspense.’ 

In a second his lips were like ashes; his glance fell before hers, 
It was impossible for him any longer to hide from her the know- 
ledge he possessed, though it was of a different nature from what 
she imagined, and her very next sentence showed she had spoken 
under a mistaken impression. 

‘You have heard something—what is it ? quick! while we are 
by ourselves ;’ her voice, in the height of her anxiety and distress, 
had a shrill imperiousness unlike its usual soft cadences. 

‘I have heard nothing,’. he answered without looking up. 
‘But there is something I wish to say,’ he added, his hands con- 
vulsively grasping the oars on which he was resting, his dry lips 
mechanically forming the words. ‘There is something I have 
known all the time. I have come to the conclusion that I ought 
to tell it to you, and may you have mercy upon me as I trust 
God will have mercy.’ 

‘I don't understand,’ she said piteously, with a slight action of 
the hands that was like an instinct to wring them; ‘ you have 
known something all the time, yet not told me? And why 
should you blame yourself? What reason have you to ask mercy 
of me or of God? Oh! don’t torture me by any more dreadful 
riddles.’ 

‘1 wen’t,’ he told her firmly, with recovered manliness. ‘ You 

hei hoor all withow: further lay. anc Vil bear the brunt what- 
ever it may be. J] was at your father’s louse on .the evening of 
a dinner party towards the close of the summer term.’ He made 
the explanation as if he judged that his movements must have 
been of so little moment to her, that she could not be expected to 
call them to miud. ‘It was the last evening your brother was at 
home. When I left he came with me; I was out of sorts that night.’ 

She gave a little fluttering sigh, as if she recollected the cir- 
cumstance, and understood the reason of the disorder he referred to. 
‘I wished to get rid of Gage, and in order that he might not ac- 
company me to Monk Street, as he proposed to do, I saidI should 
take a walk in the cool air and the moonlight to cure my headache 
—I was going to stroll a little way by the river here. He would not 
be put off; he accompanied me. He talked on and on, at last in 
a manner that tried me particularly, there is no need to say why. 
We were walking close by the water, your brother next it holding 
my arm. It was light enough, for the moon was shining so brightly 
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that I saw people by the lower bridge. As I got more annoyed 
and indignant at what he was saying—which, I may tell you,’ 
went on Hugo, with a strange calmness that surprised himself, ‘ had 
nothing in it that would necessarily have given offence to anybody 
save me, I felt a sudden impulse to free myself by pulling away 
myarm. Heaven help me!’ he said, getting more agitated as the 
scene with all its consequences lived again before him; ‘I scarcely 
know what I did, it all occurred in a moment. I do not believe I 
could have dealt him the slightest blow—I was so much bigger 
and stronger than he—not even an intentional push before he 
stumbled, slipped, and fell into the water.’ 

‘And you?’ she faltered, following up his narrative with dis- 
tended eyes and parted lips. But possibly she had not taken in 
his meaning, he told himself, for he had not killed her by his 
tale. There was not even a look of unutterable horror and 
loathing in her set face. 

‘I did not go in after him,’ he said, with a ‘heavy sigh like a 
groan. ‘I should have done so the next instant, for I can swim ; 
even if I could not, I might have lent him some assistance, but 
he prevented me. He called—there was no mistake there—that 
there was no need, and as I stood where he had left me, upon my 
soul I could see none. He was swimming with the greatest ease ; 
so much so that in place of making for the nearest bank, he 
struck out for a boat-house farther down the stream.’ 

‘And did he reach it ?’ she cried, imploringly holding out her 
hands in appeal to the speaker, as if Tom’s escape hung on his 
answer. 

‘I thought he did,’ replied Hugo in a low troubled voice; 
‘I could swear, if that were any good, that I fully believed so. 
But, as I told you, there were some people by the bridge, and 
there was a commotion among them, with the sudden flashing up 
of a bright light they had got just then, which put me on a wrong 
track. I thought for a second they had seen the accident, and 
were trying to help your brother. The next minute I saw it was 
a dog, nearly drowned by one of the piers, which the men had 
dragged out.’ 

‘A dog! and my Tom was abandoned,’ she burst out in such a 
bitter wail as he hoped never, so long as he lived, to hear again. 

‘They had not seen him. But, Miss Gage—Petronella, I swear 
again that I was convinced I saw him once more at one of the win- 
dows of the boat-house at which he had aimed from the first. I was 
satisfied that he had climbed in somehow. I could have vowed, 
too, that I caught the sound of his voice hailing me. I went 
home without a doubt of his safety.’ 
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‘But my brother has neither been seen nor heard of from that 
day to this,’ said Petronella in accents of despair. 

‘Pardon me;’ he could not refrain from striving to comfort 
her, while he spoke out the conflicting arguments which he had so 
often held with himself : ‘later that night one of your servants heard 
him—first come into your house, and afterwards move about as he 
might have done making his preparations for starting on a journey 
next morning. You told me breakfast was laid out the night 
before, in readiness for him. Though no servant was up to wait 
upon him, it may be taken for granted that he ate his breakfast, 
else the ‘meal was left untasted; and, for that matter, his bed, if 
it had not been slept in, would have attracted notice. You all 
understood that he had been home, and was gone on his visit to 
Germany. You referred to it with such certainty when I sought 
to ascertain the truth, that you confirmed me in my confidence.’ 

She shook her head in the utmost dejection. ‘We did not 
know what we were speaking about. Dear Tom was so fanciful 
and irregular in his habits that he was not to be counted upon. His 
not going to bed one night, or not taking an early breakfast on 
another occasion, would not have struck any of the servants as 
more than “ Mr. Tom’s way.” Idare say it would not strike Matilda 
Barr, the table-maid who left her place last month to go with 
Mrs. Ludlow’s daughter to the Cape of Good Hope. If it hap- 
pened to be Matilda who cleared the breakfast-table next morning, 
I have no doubt she did not think twice about whether the break- 
fast was touched or untouched.’ 

*I made inquiries at the station,’ admitted Hugo gloomily, 
‘but so many people leave St. Bernard’s about the end of the 
term that I could get no satisfactory answer. I went up to 
town for a couple of days last week, and tried the terminus at the 
other end, and the Hamburg, Flushing, and Rotterdam boats ; 
but four months had passed, and nobody seemed clear about 
anything. I dare say I was stupid,’ said Hugo, humbly, ‘and I am 
not very familiar with English officials; no doubt some better 
qualified man would have made the investigation more thoroughly 
and successfully.’ 

She shook her head. . 

‘But there is the testimony of your servant who is with you 
still” urged Hugo with eager persistence; so much depended on 
the question—Tom’s escape so far, Petronella’s happiness, his own 
innocence or guilt. ‘She stated—I take it for granted of her own 
accord and without any prompting—that in the middle of the night, 
when everything else must have been quiet, she heard your brother 
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open the front door, go upstairs to his room, and move about 
in it afterwards.’ 

‘Clarke is quite trustworthy; I am certain she thought she 
heard Tom, but if everything else was still, she herself was not; 
she was walking about disturbed and frightened on Daisy’s account. 
She may have imagined she heard other steps and sounds. Oh! 
Mr. Kennett, how can I tell?’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then the whole situation 
came back upon her in its misery. She turned upon him, not so 
much with a blaze of consuming wrath, as with a moan of irre- 
strainable horror and anguish :— 

‘And you can sit there and tell me you had to do with his 
disappearance—that you knew months ago our darling Tom 
might be gone for ever—drowned;’ she gasped and panted 
at the word. ‘How dare you look me inthe face? How can you 
sit in the same boat with me, on this water ?’ 

He had let the oars rest, and now he covered his face with 
his hands. ‘Oh, God!’ he cried, ‘my punishment is more than 
I can bear. I was as innocent as you—his devoted sister— 
as the little child Daisy, of any thought of doing him harm, and 
now you—you, whom I have so loved and worshipped from the 
first hour I saw you, you, whom I thought so tender and full of 
charity to all men, you are the one to cast the first stone . 
at me. I don’t question that many will follow your example, and 
lay his blood at my door.’ 

Not only did his wretchedness cut her to the heart ; the con- 
fession of love thus wrung from him, when by his own tale they were 
divided for ever, wrought a wonderful revulsion of feeling in her. 

With streaming eyes and quivering lips she bent forward and 
sought to pull down his hands. ‘ Poor Hugo!’ she said, ‘and poor 
Tom, yes, but poor, poor Hugo! I am so sorry for you. I know 
you never meant to hurt a hair of his head. And you loved me 
—TI knew it, and I loved you too; I am not ashamed to say it at 
this moment, for it is all ended, like Tom’s bright young life, and 
we can never, never be anything to each other now, whatever may 
become of two ill-fated, unhappy creatures.’ 

Though her words were full of deadly sorrow, crushing out all 
hope, he blessed her for them. He took one parting kiss—the 
first and last—and the couple drew apart with the fantastic 
shadow of Tom hovering between them. 


‘We took but ae kiss, 
An’ we tore oursel’s awa’,’ 


was written of another hapless pair. 
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When the young brothers and sisters come rushing round from 
the hazel bushes eager to display their spoil, the nutters found 
the boat waiting for them close to the bank. Petronella sat 
shivering among the wraps in the bow, and Mr. Kennett was 
beckoning to the truants to make haste. All the burden of sus- 
taining the conversation was left to the boys and girls on the 
homeward row; happily they had no objection to keeping up the 
ball. 


(To be continued.) 











Che Last of the Uauriens. 


It was at my club, one connected with the Universities, that I first 
made the man’s acquaintance. Though I knew nothing of him, 
except that his name was Philip Vaurien, he had attracted my 
attention for some time ; chiefly, I think, because I had never seen 
a man whose wardrobe seemed to be subject to so many ups and 
downs. At one time he would come there dressed as seedily as it 
was possible for a gentleman to be dressed who still wished to pre- 
serve his self-respect ; his clothes were worn and shabby, his linen 
was not over-clean, and everything about him was suggestive of 
one who had seen better days. At another time he would frequent 
the club in gorgeous apparel, his hat vying with his boots in shini- 
ness, with faultless trousers, and a dainty flower in the button-hole 
of his well-fitting coat. In those days he would lounge into the 
smoking-room with a careless swagger, glance around him with an 
air of supercilious indifference, smoke the best cigars, and occupy 
at least three chairs to read the day’s paper. During the other 
period he would creep in furtively, sit in the shadiest corner, and 
wear on his face the hunted look of one who flees the devil of debts 
and duns. I fancy that he found the club a convenient city of 
refuge from his persecutors, for he would come there quite early, 
and remain until he could smuggle himself away under cover of 
darkness to some cheap eating-house, where credit was given. 
That he even owed money to the club porter I had reason to believe, 
having unavoidably overheard a scrap of conversation between him 
and that worthy. Iwas standing close to them, and I could not but 
observe the embarrassment on Mr. Vaurien’s face and the struggle 
between resentment and respect in the porter’s tone as he ended 
their colloquy, saying—‘ Well, sir, I must say it’s very hard ; you is 
a gentleman and I ain’t a rich man, and three pound is three pound.’ 
To my mind there was something shocking in the idea that a 
member of my club should owe money to its servant, and while the 
porter was looking for my letters I scrutinised the offender more 
closely. It was one of his shabby days, and really his shabbiness 
had almost overstepped the verge of disreputability. In spite of 
evident signs of hard living, his face was a handsome, even an 
intellectual one; and, had it not been for the restless, almost 
sinister, look in his eyes, he wore undeniably the appearance of a 
well-bred gentleman. I passed on, feeling rather sorry for the man, 
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and wondering not a little which university had had the honour of 
his residence and how or why he managed to belong to the club. 

My curiosity was roused: how we first became acquainted I do 
not remember, but one evening we left the club at the same time 
and I found myself strolling with him down Piccadilly, and very 
much amused by his conversation. He seemed to know by repu- 
tation all my friends that passed, and of each he had some 
ridiculous story to tell which pleased me greatly; so much so 
that on arriving at the corner of the street that led up to my rooms 
I could not resist an impulse to ask him to come in and save me 
from dining in solitude by giving me the honour of his company. 
He accepted, and we proceeded together to the apartments which 
I occupied, and of the comfortable appearance of which he was 
good enough to express his approval. I myself am a bachelor, of 
middle age, possessing a modest fortune of my own and a modest 
cpinion of myself. Professedly I ama barrister—that is to say, my 
name is painted outside a door in Lincoln’s Inn, and once or twice 
in the course of a year I go there to look at it; for I think that 
every man ought to have some kind of profession, and I take 
pleasure in assuring myself of the existence of the chambers and 
fraction of a clerk that belongs tome. Although I do not practise 
at the bar, my time is fully employed, inasmuch as I have a 
numerous circle of friends and a reputation for good nature which 
entails much labour on behalf of other people. Altogether, I have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with my life, and I consider that it is a 
sufficiently useful one to justify my enjoyment of such good things 
as a discerning Providence has supplied me with. Among those 
good things I may count an excellent cook, so that it afforded me 
no small gratification to find that my new friend fully appreciated 
this particular blessing, and showed the knowledge of a connoisseur 
in the praise he accorded to my wine. Perhaps it may have been 
a little owing to the wine that he proved so communicative, and 
willing to gratify my curiosity as to his antecedents. 

‘If your name is Philip Vaurien,’ I said, ‘ you should be some 
relation to old Sir Philip Vaurien of Plunder Abbey ?’ 

‘I am his only relation,’ he replied; ‘I am his nephew, and 
shall be some day the future and probably the last Sir Philip 
Vaurien. They say the old man is dying ; I have not seen him 
myself for many years. I wes left to his care as an orphan; he 
brought me up, gave me an education, an allowance which he 
withdrew some twelve years ago, and his curse, very vigorously 
expressed, when he withdrew my allowance. Poor old fellow! I 
don’t bear him any malice; I dare say he found it hard enough to 
scrape along even when he had got rid of me. I have found it 
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hard enough to live myself sometimes, and I am not hampered by 
’ his scruples. I have lived a queer life; I don’t mind telling you 
about it, as it may amuse you: besides, you look a good fellow, and 
have given me a confoundedly good dinner. The other day at 
the club when that poor devil of a porter was dunning me for 
some money I had borrowed of him, I saw that you had overheard 
what was going on, and you looked sorry for me. I said to my- 
self, “ That is a good-hearted fellow that, and I should like to know 
him ”—you need not look so scared; I am not going to borrow 
money of you; I never borrow from a man I really like, besides, 
it happens that just now I have plenty.’ 

‘If you have plenty, why don’t you pay that poor devil, as 
you call him ?’ 

‘Well, I dare say I shall, though it is not often that I give 
myself the luxury of paying a debt that I might avoid ; and, upon 
my word, when the man was such an ass as to lend me the money 
he deserved to lose it. However, if it pleases you I will pay him. 
Do you know, my friend, this is very excellent claret of yours? 
Well, yes—I think we might manage another bottle. As to my 
history. I was educated at a public school, and went up to 
Oxford with a scholarship—very clever boy I was said to be. 
From Oxford I was sent down, after three years, more or less in 
disgrace, and with debts to the amount of some 500l. or so. I 
was at your old college, but it must have been considerably after 
your time. Do youremember the Dean? he is dead now—a very 
worthy old person he was, if he had not been so stiffened and 
starched with the sense of his dignity. I suspect that-no one 
succeeded in more thoroughly upsetting that dignity than I did. 
“Mr. Vaurien,” he said, ‘since the day you entered this college 
your conduct has been uniformly disgraceful; what more do you 
expect me to say?” “TI expect an instant apology, sir, for what 
you have said.” He sat down and gasped, as if I had hit him in 
the waistcoat, and then pointed to the door in speechless wrath. 
So I said good-bye to Oxford, after having spent three pleasant 
years there. My uncle paid some of my debts, and in the mean- 
time packed me off out of the country: sent me abroad as tutor 
toa young Grippenny, the son of a rich banker. What a screw 
that young fellow was! He kept the purse and was always 
counting the money; why, he even tried to make money—sold 
his travelling bag and portmanteau at double their price to an 
American who admired them, and I believe would have sold his 
clothes too and gone home naked and unashamed if he had found 
a purchaser. We stuck to each other for about two months, and 
quarrelled all the time; but as he could speak no language but 
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his own, and I had no money, we were bound to stick together, 
though I soon found being bear-leader to such a cub was by no 
means my business. One day I won a few thousand francs at 
roulette, and left my hopeful to shift for himself; he found his 
way home as best he could, and spread a pretty story about my 
misdoings. I went back to Paris, and had a very good time there 
for a month or two. You don’t happen to know the Rue Paroli, 
No. 21? Charming house, and a very quiet one; I ysed to go 
there every night, and at first had a very good run of luck, but 
then the déveine set in, and I was pretty nearly cleaned out. 
However, it was not want of money that forced me to leave Paris ; 
one night a brute of a Russian accused me of cheating —I had 
done nothing of the kind—but he slapped my face. Fortunately 
some one held me or I should have hit him hack. As it was, a 
meeting was arranged for the next morning, and that night I 
packed my things and cleared out to Boulogne by the early 
train ; 
‘ What ?—you ran away ?’ 

- ©Why, you don’t suppose that I was going to let him run me 
through? I did not wish to meet him. I could not play any 
more in that house unless I met him, and it was no use my stay- 
ing in Paris if [had nowhere to play. I dare say you think I am 
a coward. So I am according to your ideas; according to my 
ideas I acted with simple common sense. But just think, my 
heroic friend, how illogical you good people are. You profess a 
religion of endurance and non-resentment, and yet you would 
ostracise a poor fellow who has his face slapped and does not re- 
turn the blow. Besides, every man is a coward really; the only 
difference between myself and your-hero is, that he is afraid to be 
afraid, and I have the courage of my opinions and the honesty to 
act accordingly. You don’t agree with me? Well, it does not 
matter. At Boulogne I stopped as long as my funds lasted, and 
then returned to my uncle in London. He did not kill the fatted 
calf for me—in fact, for some days he refused to receive me at all. 
Of a truth, I do not greatly care for veal, nor did I very much 
care for my uncle, but I was obliged to get a living of some kind, 
and it seemed right that he should support me. After some time 
we came to an agreement. I was to forswear sack, live cleanly, 
and search diligently for an employment, and he was to give me 
a suitable allowance. Our agreement did not last long. The 
employments he suggested did not suit me at all; and the allow- 
ance he gave me was quite unsuitable. I asked for more money ; 
he refused. He wanted me to emigrate tothe colonies; I refused. 
I was obliged to get money in some way or other, and he did not 
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approve of the means that I employed. At this moment I forget 
what those means were—I have a shocking memory for details— 
‘ but at any rate they awoke his virtuous indignation, and he cursed 
me in a style which would have done honour to a melodrama. 
Poor old fellow! You see I was the last of the name, and he was 
proud of our family, which is certainly one of the oldest in Eng- 
land: not even the des Gueux are of more ancient blood than 
the Vauriens of Plunder Abbey. Well! it is all gone now, 
and the Abbey has been sold to a patent-medicine man who made 
a huge fortune out of disease and ignorance. Yes! it is ali 
gone: the land and money slipped through my grandfather’s 
fingers. The house passed away from my uncle in spite of his 
desperate efforts to save it, and the arms of the Vauriens, with their 
motto, “ Vault rien vole tout,” that stood over the gateway, have 
probably given place to the pill-boxes of our successors; even 
the name will go when I am dead, for I am never likely to be 
married again, and my only child did not live two months.’ 

‘You have been married, then ?’ 

‘Yes, I was married some yearsago; whether my wife is alive 
still, I do not know. Heaven only knows why I married her. 
She was the daughter of an old Indian officer, very pretty, and 
without apenny. Gad! what a pretty girl she was! Wemade a 
run-away match of it, and then induced the old colonel, her father, 
to relent and support us. Again I was supposed to be looking out 
for some employment. For a whole year] lived a most exemplary 
life ; but then it began to bore me; my wife took to weeping on 
the slightest provocation—the death of our child seemed to have 
upset her a geod deal—and altogether the house became so un- 
comfortable that I telt that I was in the way and had better go. 
One day I went up to London, and from there to some old friends 
in Vienna, and I have never seen my wife since ; my father-in- 
law wrote at first and threatened me with a horsewhip if I ever 
returned, then he wrote and offered full forgiveness if I only 
would return—but I never did, and so I neither profited by the 
horsewhip of my father-in-law, nor the forgiveness of my wife, 
poor little fool. Poor little fool! she was a very pretty girl when 
I married her. I wonder what she is like now.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you actually deserted your wife in 
cold blood, and have never cared to learn what became of her 
afterwards ?’ 

‘Well, I would not call it desertion. You see that she had her 
father to take care of her; I had no means of supporting my 
wife, and I merely relieved my wife of the burden of supporting me. 
After all, what have I done that makes me worse than my neigh- 
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bours? I married a wife, and gave her a year’s happiness ; I left 
her, in order to spare her many years of unhappiness. Cold- 
blooded desertion? Oh la belle morale! What sacrifice have 
you ever made for the happiness of a woman, my virtuous friend ? 
How comes it that you, who are rich and arrived at middle age, 
have never married? It is simply cold-blooded calculation and 
selfishness that has kept you a bachelor; it is because I have 
warm blood in my veins, and cannot resist a generous impulse, 
that I fall into trouble. When you were younger, did you never 
make attempts to win the affections of some innocent girl? And 
towhatend? Marry her? Passi béte, we are too old a bird to be 
caught like that ; if she shows signs of returning our affection, we 
sheer off. Dishonourable conduct ?—Dear no: we are all honourable 
men. We merely wished to satisfy a little harmless vanity, and now 
that it is satisfied—good-bye! Our protestations of love we keep 
for les biens @autrui—it is so much safer and commits us to 
nothing! Of course I am only speaking generally: you, I have 
no doubt, are a noble exception to the rule, and can afford to 
throw stones at a poor limping beggar like myself. Well, never 
mind my wife, I dare say she has forgotten me by this time. As 
I was saying, it was about twelve years ago that my uncle turned 
me loose—gave me a cheque for a hundred pounds, and bade me 
go to the devil my own way. I have been travelling there ever 
since, sometimes in very good company, sometimes in very bad ; 
but the way is certainly neither broad nor flowery. That is the 
road that rich respectability travels on; my path has been a par- 
ticularly thorny and uphill one. I have often been reduced to 
the last sixpence; and yet I have always managed to keep upa 
show of outward decency, even in the regular payment of my 
subscription to a respectable club. As to how I lived—I think I 
have tried everything. When I can, I live on my friends, being 
in great demand among a certain class of young men. I am such 
an authority on horse-flesh ; I hardly know one end of a horse from 
the other, and do not remember ever having mounted one, but I can 
talk about the good and bad points of horses in general. I can 
tell you the names of every master of hounds, of every huntsman, 
in England ; I can describe the different hunting counties like a 
government surveyor ; I can tell innumerable good stories, and give 
thrilling descriptions of the runs that I have seen—“ before that 
cursed accident, you know, prevented me from ever riding again.” 
Then I have the “ Turf Guide” at my fingers’ ends; can tell you 
the winners of every great race for the last twenty years, can speak 
learnedly of their pedigrees, can tell you the state of the betting 
any moment, and give -you the latest tip. There is another kind 
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of knowledge which has also been very useful to me—a knowledge 
of the stage. For that you only require to know the private his- 
tory of some of the actresses, and to speak of them familiarly by 
their Christian names: it is as well to know the latest scandal that 
may be attached to those names; and you will gain more credit if 
you hint that such and such a girl has treated you very badly, or 
—better still—that you have treated her rather badly, and are 
sorry for it, “poor little girl, but then what can a fellow do, you 
know?” Such conversation forms the delight of callow young 
men, and I owe many a good dinner to my powers in that line, not 
to mention the modest little sums that I often win afterwards at loo 
or écarté. Well, one cannot always live at one’s friends’ expense: 
it is good to have free quarters in a young fellow’s house, to direct 
his pleasures, provide him with suitable friends, and pay oneself 
with occasional loans that are never repaid; but sooner or later 
there comes the day when you must part from him; either he 
marries, or he ruins himself, or else, perhaps, some scoundrel gets 
hold of him for the sake of his money and ousts you from your 
place. It has sometimes happened that I have found myself 
almost penniless, and without a friend to borrow from. Then I 
have had to work for a living. I write for the papers. Of course 
you read the Society papers. What do you think of that kind of 
journalism ?’ 

‘Well, I read them because they sometimes contain useful in- 
formation; but I think on the whole they are dull, vulgar, and 
rather scandalous.’ 

‘Oh? You read them because they contain useful informa- 
tion? You do nothing of the kind. You read them because 
they contain the essence of all the latest scandal and calumny; 
some people read them in order to obtain second-hand information 
of the private affairs of a class to which they do not belong ; others 
read them because they wish to be amused and are content to 
take pointless jokes and stale anecdotes for wit and satire; but 
no one ever reads them for useful information, for they do not 
contain any. Who should know it better than I who write for 
them? You read that series of stories—true stories of scandals 
of the day disguised in an Oriental costume—“ Tales of Modern 
Egypt, from Potiphar’s wife to Cleopatra?” I wrote them, and 
was well paid for my trouble. Do you call that sort of thing 
useful information? Yés, my life has been a hard one; if you 
think I take any pleasure in lying, slandering, and evil-speaking, 
you are grievously mistaken; it is only your respectable people, 
your earnest politicians, or ladies of a certain grade in society, to 
whom it comes naturally and who do it for their pleasure. Go to 
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one of Lady Blacklie’s “afternoons” and listen to the convérsation 
of her visitors. Go to the House of Commons and hear the 
successors of Edmund Burke, that fountain of pure eloquence 
undefiled, pumping dirty bilge water one against the other, where- 
by the newspapers are flooded for the delectation of their country 
constituents. I at least have the excuse that I do it for my live- 
lihood. Why am I who write any more to be blamed than the 
thousands who read what I write? Do you think I should concoct 
the vile dish if it were not for the depraved appetite that craves 
for it? Why, you might as well hold a man guilty of murder for 
manufacturing cannon; he does not make them for his own 
amusement.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you are not troubled with the burden of a 
conscience, or I might suggest that you should feel some scruples . 
for such a prostitution of your talents.’ 

‘Why should you suppose so? I have a conscience as well as 
you. The only difference is that mine pricks me when I am 
hungry, and yours troubles you when you have an indigestion. 
Believe me, that is the great point of difference between us two, 
in which are contained nearly all the others. Besides, I do some 
good with those much-abused talents. You might not believe it, 
but I—mot qui vous parle—am one of the chief political 
teachers of the country. What is the saying? ‘Let who will 
make laws for the people, so I may write their songs.” Well, I 
have some talent for music, and I make their songs. I dare say 
you do not frequent music halls, but still you must have heard 
the popular song “‘ Froggy would a-fighting go”; they tell me 
that it has even been translated into German, and is'sung with 
immense applause at Berlin. Then there is another, “ Shoulder 
to shoulder, brothers of toil”; that song did more to spread the 
propaganda of socialism than all their meetings and speeches. 
Or of a lighter kind: “Joey C., he is tough but he’s devilish 
sly.” Stay—you have a piano. I will sing it to you.’ 

Our friend sat down before the piano, and poured forth a 
stream of wretched doggrel with an imbecile refrain. 

‘Oh yes! he’s going to do it, 
You can see it in his eye; 


But some day he will rue it, 
Though he is uncommon sly.’ 


‘Now that song did more to revolutionise political feeling in 
Birmingham and the North than all the electioneering speeches of 
two months. You may think it idictic if you like, but you must 
remember that it is not intended to appeal to your refined intellect.’ 

‘You madman! do you suppose that the idiots who applaud 
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the wretched drivel of a music hall represent the feeling of the 
country ?’ 

‘My good sir, it is not only in London that such songs are 
sung; they are sung and repeated in the streets of every big 
town in England. Who are the present voters, and how do you 
propose to imbue them with your political views? Make them 
speeches? You can only appeal to a tenth part of them at a 
time, and not even a tenth part of those will understand what 
you say. Expound your views in the newspapers? but very few 
of them read the papers, and if they.do they probably read the 
wrong ones. No! write a song; let it be somewhat ribald and 
rather highly seasoned; set it to a catching air, and you will see 
that it will make its own way into every nook and corner of the 
country. What is the use of this endless speechifying and pamphlet- 
eering ? it leads to nothing. Let Mr. Vane-Hope beat his lustiest 
on the empty drum of his eloquence, and deluge ignorance with 
vague unintelligible promises—he is audible to but very few. Let 
Sir Rattle Spoonbill pipe his shrillest, how small is the number 
that will dance to his piping! It is only by the popular song that 
you can really reach the heart of the people. If he only knew 
it, Sir Rattle Spoonbill owes more of his popularity to me and 
my songs than he would care to acknowledge. Well, one must 
not expect to find gratitude in this ungrateful world; it is only 
the really great knaves that succeed and profit by their knavery. 
Is it not so?’ 

‘Really, I don’t know. My experience in knaves, you see, is 
limited. As yet I think you are the greatest knave I ever met, 
and yow do not seem to have profited by it much.’ 

‘I the greatest knave you have ever met? My poor friend! 
Why, I have seen you in the company of far worse men than 
myself. I saw you dining the other night with Lord Newgate. We 
all know what that man’s public record is ; it is as nothing compared 
to his private one. I can speak with authority, as he was once 
an intimate friend of my own. There is your friend Sir Joseph 
Cauker, too, the gin distiller and philanthropist—save the mark— 
who owns half the lowest public-houses in London, and is rotting 
the city to the very core with his filthy spirit. What are my 
shortcomings compared to the evil that that man doves, and makes 
a fortune by? I only wish I had half of his money. I the 
greatest knave you know? ‘You would be nearer the mark if you 
said I was one of the most honest men. Well, it is a blessed 
thing to be shortsighted, and I trust for your sake that you may 
never see the world through my glasses.’ 

‘I do not think I am shortsighted,’ I retorted ; ‘and if I were, 
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I would not borrow your spectacles. You remind me of the old 
fable of the beetle r 

‘Does that mean that, if you are shortsighted, I am as blind 
as a beetle ?’ 

‘Perhaps. The beetle, you know, was in search of a home. 
It flew through orchards full of sweet blossom; it flew through 
beds of roses and grumbled as it flew; it flew through all the 
pleasant places of the earth, staying nowhere and grumbling 
everywhere, until at length it came to a dunghill; there it 
alighted and burrowed, and there it burrowed and lived for the 
rest of its life, and said every day to itself in deep discontent, 
“See what a beastly thing this world is!”’ 

‘Thank you for your pretty story and its moral; but you for- 
get that after all it is the dunghill that nourishes both the 
orchard trees and the roses. Well, flutter among the blossoms if 
you wish, my gay butterfly, and leave me to burrow and blaspheme 
at the roots. We will not argue the point as it is growing late, 
and we are both growing somewhat didactic. Therefore I will say 
good-night and make my way home, taking one of these excellent 
cigars to smoke by the way.’ 

‘You will forgive my reminding you again of the club porter?’ 
I said. 

My friend laughed. ‘Come,’ he answered, ‘ confess that of all 
my crimes that is the one that distresses you the most. It is so 
disreputable to owe money to such a man, is it not? Now I will 
be bound that you do not owe a penny anywhere.’ 

‘I don’t owe any money that I cannot pay,’ I said. 

‘I thought so. See what a goodly and virtuous thing it is to 
have a comfortable income! Therefore, my friend, do not lose it, 
as you value your salvation. Well, thank you for a pleasant 
evening. I dare say we shall meet again; in the meantime, do 
not think too badly of me. Good-night!’ 

So he disappeared. We never have met again, and I fancy 
that Sir Philip Vaurien, as he is now, went abroad shortly after 
our evening together; at any rate, the club knew him no more. 
As to the porter, he never paid him, and I had to pay him myself. 
It is possible that we may meet again, and in the interval I am 
not likely to think too badly of him, for I had taken a strong 
fancy to the man, scamp though he confessedly was. Neverthe- 
less—though it may be that I am foolishly hopeful and sanguine 
—TI have not yet brought myself to believe that he is one of the 
most honest men of my acquaintance. 

W. F. HUBBARD. 
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wo Rests. 


I. 


In the leafless sycamore 
Lo! a winter nest. 

Round it all the ceaseless roar 
Of the storm’s unrest. 

Here love’s palace once was seen, 
Swinging to the breeze, 

Roofed and guarded by the green, 
Full of melodies. 

Here the sunset loved to rest, 

Smiling on the thrush’s nest. 


Il. 


In this London attic room 
Once a painter wrought ; 

All our dense November gloom 
Darkened not his thought. 
Woman’s love was here as well ; 

Woman’s loving eyes 
Met the painter’s when they fell 
From the pictured skies. 
Love forsook his fiery quest, 
Pausing at the painter’s nest. 


III. 


Both are changed alike to-day. 
When the thrushes flew, 

Sorrow turned the green leaves grey, 
Robbed the heaven of blue. 

Painter, sweetheart, both are dead, 
But the room remains, 

And an easel smeared with red— 
Dusty window-panes. 

Death destroys with equal zest 

Painter’s bower or thrush’s nest. 


GEORGE BARLOW. 
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Che Brown Portmanteau. 


WE were sitting in the library, one chilly May night, my wife and 
I, and before us stood the subject of this short tale, a brown 
leather portmanteau, empty, large, and new. It had just come; 
in fact I had only bought it that very day, for I was on the eve 
of starting for a month’s absence in Scotland. I intended going 
straight to Edinburgh, leaving the bulk of my possessions there 
in the aforesaid portmanteau, and reserving only a small bag for 
the various expeditions I meant to make thence to small out- 
of-the-way places. It had caught my eye in a shop in the 
Strand, as the very thing I wanted; but now that it had come 
home, it seemed to me absurdly large—at least twice the size I 
had imagined it to be. Had any one but myself bought it, 
I should have pronounced it preposterously huge. As it was, I 
merely observed, in a casual tone, that it was a nice convenient 
size. 

‘Why, George, it would almost hold me,’ said my wife, laugh- 
ing. Whereupon the foolish little thing got in, and playfully 
requested me to see if it would shut. But I was in rather a 
morose and irritable frame of mind on that particular evening, 
and only said curtly— 

‘Don’t be foolish and childish, Jennie.’ 

And poor little Mrs. Talbot climbed out again, looking rather 
crestfallen, as well as surprised and hurt, at my sharp and perhaps 
unmerited snub. We had not been married quite a year, and as 
yet, snubs on either side were events, not incidents. However, as 
I have hinted, I was not in aplayful humour. In fact I was in an 
undeniably bad temper. In the first place, I had been painfully” 
reminded all day that I had a liver, a reminder which had become 
of late most unpleasantly frequent and forcible. Indeed it was 
on this account that my physician had ordered me to rest from 
my parliamentary duties for a time, and recommended a month or | 
so of roughing it with my rod and line (my one hobby in the 
way of sport). I intended going alone, for my wife at that time 
was not very streng. 

In the second place, I had had at the club that afternoon as 
near an approach to a violent quarrel as was possible for a man of 
my peaceable tendencies. 

Harold Brisbane was a fellow I never could bear, and on this 
‘unlucky afternoon I was inclined to bear rather less of him, or 
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anybody else, than usual. A heated and prolonged discussion had 
arisen in the reading-room of the club of which we were both 
members, regarding some vexed question of modern philosophy 
or psychology, I really forget which. At all events, Brisbane’s 
remarks on the subject appeared to me both senseless and absurd ; 
and I said so in plain words, after having advanced a few of my 
own views on the matter, which were at least characterised by 
probability and common-sense. He replied in a way in which I 
could see neither point nor wit, though several of the other men 
saw fit to grin audibly. No doubt, to some minds, his retort was 
to a certain extent amusing enough, but it is easy to be funny at 
other people’s expense, especially on personal matters. So I made 
a few observations which I flattered myself touched him smartly. 
Then, not wishing to have any further unpleasantness, I rose, and 
left them to make jokes at their leisure. Hardly had I left the 
room than I heard a subdued roar of idiotic laughter behind me ; 
and as I walked along Pall Mall, I felt, as I had felt a hundred 
times before, that it would give me extreme and genuine pleasure 
to wring Master Brisbane’s neck, or otherwise insure his perma- 
nent removal from the haunts of man. 

During dinner I had told Jennie of this little contretemps, and 
she had aggravated me extremely by saying that she never could 
understand my dislike to Mr. Brisbane; for her part, she thought 
him charming. Now I knew that Brisbane was an old admirer of 
Jennie’s, and I had felt put out at her warm and uncalled-for 
championship of him. Therefere having snubbed her on the first 
eccasion that presented itself, I felt better. She went quietly out 
of the room, after having closed the portmanteau ; and I, having 
lit my favourite meerschaum, and replenished the fire, leaned 
back in my chair, and mentally composed various cutting and 
withering sarcasms to sear the soul of Brisbane upon the first 
fitting opportunity. I had just rounded off an imaginary speech 
calculated to make even a hippopotamus feel uncomfortable— 
though, to be sure, Brisbane was thicker-skinned than any hippo- 
potamus—when the door opened, and Parks announced— 

‘Mr. Brisbane.’ 

The little fiend came gaily into the room, as though he and 
I had been the best friends in the world. I suddenly remembered 
that he had said something in the afternoon, before our fracas, 
about ‘looking me up in the evening.’ 

‘Well, old man!’ he said, with his usual grin. ‘Found your 
temper, eh ?’ (That was another annoying thing about Brisbane ; 
he would persist in addressing me as ‘ old man’ and ‘old fellow,’ 
as though we were on the most intimate and familiar terms.) 
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‘How are you?’ I said with difficult civility. 

‘Here I am, you see,’ he went on, as he dragged a chair to the 

fire and sat down. ‘In spite of your little fit of spleen this 

afternoon, I managed to get over it. There’s nothing thin- 
skinned about me.’ 

‘No, by Jove, there is not,’ I thought savagely. But aloud I 
only said, ‘No?’ in coldly interrogative tones, and filled my pipe 
anew. 

‘ Of course, you know,’ he continued airily, as he helped him- 
self to one of my finest cigars, ‘ you were remarkably crusty, old 
fellow. But then equally of course we all know that liver plays 
the very deuce with the temper.’ 

‘I can assure you,’ I began haughtily, ¢ that I , 

‘Oh, don’t apologise,’ he interrupted, with a wave of his hand. 
‘I quite understand ; I forgot all you said a moment or two after- 
wards. I never béar‘malice. Don’t say another word about it.’ 

When I could get a word in, I assured him emphatically, and 
with considerable temper, that I had not the slightest intention of 
apologising. I might as well have held my tongue. 

‘Don’t excite yourself, old man,’ he went on, as he lit his cigar. 
‘It’s all right. Beastly thing liver, as I was saying. Good ser- 
vant, bad master,eh? And you are getting on, you know, Talbot. 
Let me see now, you must be close on forty, are you not ?’ 

‘I really fail to see how my age can possibly concern you, 
Mr. Brisbane,’ I observed freezingly. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the little wretch. ‘You are beginning to 
be touchy on that point, eh? Well, when J get on a little, I 
dare say I shall wince when age is mentioned, too.’ 

Brisbane, according to his own statement, was twenty-nine. 
If he was no more, he was the oldest-looking man for his age I 
ever beheld. To be candid, I was touchy about my age, for, be- 
tween ourselves, I was at that time already on the wrong side of 
forty, though I am confident I did not look it, and my wife Jennie 
was only nineteen. 

‘ Shall I have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Talbot to-night?’ said 
Brisbane, after a pause—of silent fury on my part. 

‘I fear not,’ I replied stiffly. ‘I fancy she has already retired.’ 
I hoped he would take this as a hint to curtail his visit, for I ob- 
served with some surprise that the hands of the timepiece pointed 

to twelve. I had not imagined it so late. What did the fellow 
mean by disturbing people at such an hour ? 

‘ By Jove!’ he exclaimed. ‘I had no idea it was that time of 
night.’ 
‘It 7s rather late,’ I observed, proceeding to wind up my watch. 
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But hints were thrown away upon Brisbane. He leaned back in 
his chair, and looked aggravatingly comfortable. He was not a 
bad-looking little fellow. Women, I believe, usually considered 
him handsome; Jennie said she did. I, on the contrary, had no 
pretensions to good looks at all. But I was considerably his 
superior in height and build, for I exceeded the five feet ten 
allowed to be the ordinary height of men by at least two inches, 
and was broad in proportion. Brisbane was slimly built, and 
barely stood five feet six. 

‘Your wife is a sweet little woman,’ was my guest’s next re- 
mark—‘a very sweet little woman. You are a lucky fellow, Talbot. 
I hope you make her a good husband.’ 

I was conscious of a raging desire to kick the fellow out of the 
room. I restrained myself with difficulty, and gazed at him with 
haughty displeasure and contempt. He was not looking at me, 
however, and presently went on meditatively— 

‘Ah, Jennie and I were a great deal to each other—once. I 
was hard hit, I can tell you.’ 

Here the fellow stopped and sighed. I sat in speechless in- 
dignation, while he continued 

‘ Poor beggars like me have small chance against you fellows 
with rent-rolls as long as your arm. Youalwayscut in before us. 
The almighty dollar generally ranks before anything else with a 
woman, worse luck. It was a toss-up between us, and you won— 
at least your dollars did.’ 

A paroxysm of rage and amazement rioted within me. Was 
the fellow mad, or drunk? I laid down my meerschaum, and 
looked at him for a moment in infuriated silence. He met my 
gaze calmly and steadily. 

‘Do you mean to imply, Mr. Brisbane,’ I said, as soon as I 
could speak, ‘that my wife preferred you to me, and only married 
me because of my worldly position?’ 

‘ You’ve about hit it,’ he answered laconically. 

I rose to my feet, and leaned against the mantelpiece. 

‘You are an infernal liar!’ I said, slowly and distinctly. 

He rose also. He had turned perfectly white ; his eyes flashed. 

‘ Come, Talbot,’ he said, very quietly, but still with that ominous 
light in his eyes. ‘You have gone too far this time. Take back 
your words, or : 

‘Take back your words,’ I said, through my shut teeth, ‘or I 
swear I will kill you!’ 

‘I shall take back nothing,’ he returned fiercely. ‘ Nay, more. 
Your wife was engaged to me when you proposed to her. She 
broke off her engagement to me at her father’s bidding, but 
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she loved me. She cried her heart out in my arms the day before 
her wedding-day. Make what you like of that, you self-sufficient 
fool! Ay, and she loves me now, she : 

‘Damn you!’ I broke in violently. In another moment my 
hand was on his throat, my brain reeled, a red cloud swam before 
my eyes. I shook him like a dog, and flung him violently to the 
ground. As he fell his head struck with a dull, horrible sound on 
a sharp corner of the fender. 

With clenched hands and labouring breath I stood over him, 
waiting for him to rise. But he did not rise. The blow had 
stunned him. Ay—it had done more! 

There was a pause—how long I know not—during which a 
ghastly silence reigned. 

Then I knelt down beside him, and said hoarsely, ‘ Brisbane ! 
are you hurt ? For God’s sake speak!’ For his eyes were wide open. 
Still he lay there, unanswering, motionless. I raised his head, and 
saw that there was a small three-cornered wound just above his left 
temple. My frantic efforts to restore him were in vain. It was 
useless to chafe his hands, to pour brandy between his lips, for he 
was dead! I felt his heart, his wrist. Heart and pulse were 
still. Dead! Mercifui Powers! was I a murderer, then ? 

I staggered to my feet, and locked the door. Then I sat down 
at the table, and hid my face in my hands, frozen with a deadly 
numbing horror. 

The house was quite still; the ponderous tick of the antique 
clock which stood in the hall was plainly audible in the silence. 
The wind had died down, and at intervals sobbed fitfully at the 
casement, and in the chimney. I heard my wife come to the 
door, and turn the handle. ‘ George!’ I heard her say, ‘ George 
—let mein!’ But I told her to go away—that I did not wish to 
be disturbed. My voice, even to myself, sounded far away and 
hollow. 

‘George!’ her entreating voice sounded again through the 
stillness. ‘George—open the door !’ 

But I did not answer, and presently I heard her cross the 
hall, and the echo of her footsteps die away upon the staircase. 

I sat there for an hour longer. My eyes, magnetised, rested 
on the still figure and pale features of my victim. The horror I 
felt had now merged itself into a ghastly fear. Slowly I realised 
what I had done—what I must still do! Three courses were 
open tome. Which should I choose ? 

Explain that the affair was the result of an accident, that 
Brisbane had stumbled, fallen, and, in so doing, received the 
blow which had unhappily proved fatal? No. The time which 
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had elapsed without my giving the alarm, and since death had 
taken place—our quarrel in the club that very day—my well- 
known dislike of him—all would tell against me. Give myself 
up, then? Break Jennie’s heart—blight my career for ever— 
stand my trial for murder? Never! What course then re- 
mained ? 

Only one. I must get rid of the body! 

Ay—but how ? 

Sick and dizzy, I rose to my feet, and as I did so a sudden 
inspiration flashed across my mind. The portmanteau! It 
should conceal my crime! It seemed to me, by the light of the 
dying lamp, to have assumed an abnormal size. It was open, too. 
I could have sworn it was shut but a moment before! 

I stooped, dragged the unfortunate man’s body across the 
floor, and lifted it into the portmanteau, where it fell in a limp, 
shapeless heap. He was a little slight fellow, as I have said, but 
he seemed to me almost childishly slight and weightless now. 
A look of horror and reproach gleamed in the violet depths of his 
wide-open eyes. I tried to close them, but I could not. 

As I was about to shut down the lid I noticed that one of his 
hands hung over the edge. I put it back hastily, shrinking from 
the touch of the nerveless fingers. 

Then, after a moment’s thought, I took all the papers and 
letters out of his pockets, and burned them. 

As I did so, a photograph slipped from its envelope, and fell 
into the ash-pan, face upwards. I picked it ‘up, and saw that it 
was Jennie’s; one of some that she had had taken only two 
months ago. All remorse left me then; and with a passionate 
oath I fiercely closed the portmanteau, strapped it securely, and 
locked it. This done, I threw myself, exhausted, into a chair. 
Great drops of sweat stood on my forehead. I was trembling 
like a girl. I poured out a glass of brandy, and drank it eagerly; 
then I unlocked the door. At that moment the lamp flickered, 
blazed into sudden brilliancy, and went out. Some impulse 
made me go back and feel if I had locked the portmanteau. Yes, 
I had. 

The hall was quite dark, and I groped my way upstairs. Stealthy 
footsteps seemed to keep pace with mine. 

Jennie was asleep. The moonlight fell upon her tranquil face 
and closed eyes. Happy Jennie! Sleep was impossible to me— 
sleep, and rest, and peace—for ever. For on my forehead—on my 
heart—was the brand of Cain! 

I do not know how I passed that night. I neither undressed 
nor lay down. I think I walked miles in the fitful darkness of 
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the quiet room, torn alternately by the horror of my crime, and 
the passionate grief of learning that my adored wife’s heart had 
never been mine—always another’s! Once Jennie stirred in her 
sleep, and murmured some half-indistinct words. I stopped, and 
listened. It is possible to feel jealous even of the dead. The moon, 
long obscured, shone out again. I leaned over my wife’s pillow, 
and saw her lips move. It was Brisbane’s name she murmured. 
My heart sickened with jealous agony, and again remorse fled. 

Hark! What was that? From downstairs there came the 
sound of hideous, prolonged, muffled laughter. My blood seemed 
to freeze in my veins. I shuddered violently, and resumed my 
restless pacing up.and down the room. Strange to say, no feeling 
of hatred to Jennie was in my heart for her falseness to me—her 
duplicity. I only seemed to pity her. For was she not the wife of 
a murderer ? 

The hours went on, sometimes in darkness, sometimes in 
moonlight—for it had not struck me to light the candles—and I 
still walked up and down, and thought—thought—until my brain 
seemed bursting. At last my plans were formed ; and, worn out, 
I sank into a chair, and leaned my head against the cushioned back. 
Then I saw that the day had dawned, and heard the clock down- 
stairs strike four. 

During breakfast I informed Jennie, harshly enough, that I 
had packed some books, extra clothes, etc. in the new portmanteau, 
and would take my old black one as well, which, I added, was also 
packed and strapped. 

‘Very well, dear,’ she replied, ‘but would you start to-day, 
George? You look so ill. I wish,’ wistfully, ‘that I were going 
with you.’ She came and laid her arms round my neck as she 
spoke, and I saw that her eyes were full of tears. Isat silent, pale, 
and submitted passively to her caress. Would not one think she 
loved me? But I knewbetter. I rose abruptly, and shook off her 
little hands; my heart full of rage and misery. 

I was to start by the 9.45 for Edinburgh, and it was now 9.20. 
I bid a brief ‘Goodbye’ to Jennie, and touched her forehead 
coldly with my lips. 

‘ George,’ she called out, in a wavering little voice, as I was 
stepping into the brougham, ‘ you have no label on the brown 
portmanteau.’ But I took no notice, and was soon driven rapidly 
away. 

I arrived in Edinburgh about eight o’clock. 

‘ Any luggage, sir?’ said an obsequious porter, as I stepped 
out on the platform at Waverley. 

‘One black portmanteau, labelled Talbot,’ I replied laconically. 
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I drove to the Clarendon in Princes Street, where I had already 
wired to secure a room. On entering my bedroom, the first thing 
I saw was—did my eyes deceive me ?—the brown portmanteau! 

‘Here,’ I said hurriedly to the man who followed me with the 
rest of my baggage, ‘ have this thing taken out. It is not mine.’ 

‘No, sir?’ queried the man doubtfully. ‘Same label—same 
name, sir.’ 

I turned cold. There was a label. It did bear my name, but 
it was in red ink! 

‘ Yes, I see it is the same name,’ I said with forced calmness, 
‘but I tell you it is not mine.’ 

‘Would you mind letting it remain here for to-night sir?’ he 
said. ‘There is no other gentleman of that name in the house, 
and it’s mortal heavy.’ 

What couldI say? Torefuse would but be to excite suspicion. 
And yet I could not pass the night with the cursed thing in the room. 

However, before bedtime, I got them to let me have another 
apartment, explaining that I could not sleepin a room which faced 
the street, as I was out of health, and easily disturbed. Happily 
there was a vacant bedroom looking to the back. True, it was 
about half the size, but I would not have cared if it had been too 
small to swing the traditional cat. I myself watched the removal 
of my traps from the one room to the other. 

I retired early that night, for I was fatigued and overwrought, 
my faculties seemed numbed. I could hardly think consecutively. 
The newspapers seemed full of horrible murders. I fancied the 
other men in the coffee-room looked at me suspiciously. 

When I reached my room, I closed and locked the door, and 
placed the candle on the dressing-table. As I caught sight of my 
face in the glass, I started violently, for, looking over my shoulder, 
I saw another face! It was Brisbane’s. The wound in his fore- 
head showed distinctly, his eyes were wide, and blue, and staring. 
Trembling and sick, I turned my head. The room was empty, of 
course, but at the foot of the bed was—the brown portmanteau! 
I swore under my breath, and sank heavily into a chair. Had the 
senseless fools not understood me when I said it was not mine? 
I gazed at it, fascinated. A horrible conviction came over me 
that it would open—that it was opening. 

But I shook off this foolish fear, and, having lit another candle, 
threw myself on the bed, dressed as I was, and lay feverishly 
counting the hours until the day should break. 

In the morning I started for Kinross. I had arranged to meet 
a friend of mine there—a Dr. Kendal, and we intended having a 
few days’ fishing on Loch Leven, before goirg on to Loch Tay. 
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A sense of relief took possession of me as I drove away from the 
hotel, and left behind me for ever the horrible record of my crime. 
A new phase of feeling possessed me now. A passionate remorse 
for my irrevocable guilt seemed to swallow up all my former 
jealousy of poor Brisbane. It could not be true that Jennie had 
so deceived me. I knew she loved me; for, indeed, I was not an 
unlovable fellow. Poor Brisbane, very likely he had imagined the 
whole thing. And I—I had murdered him! 

But by the time I had got into the train my mind had wheeled 
round again, and my crime seemed not only justifiable but com- 
mendable. I ground my teeth as I thought of his insolent words. 
Nevertheless, it was well I had taken such precautions, as the law 
might not take my view of the matter. As I thought how secure 
I was now from detection, I laughed aloud. 

There were two ladies in the carriage with me. I saw them 
whisper together, and look at me with pale scared faces. They 
got out at the next station, and I was alone. I was beginning to 
dread my own company, and was thankful when the train reached 
Kinross. At the hotel I found a telegram from Kendal to say 
he had been prevented from joining me—very sorry, etc. I 
ordered luncheon, but I could touch nothing. Then, almost 
mechanically, I took my rod and tackle, hired a boat, and went 
out on the loch. I remained out as long as I possibly could, until 
it was quite dark and very cold. I had a good basket, I believe. 
I listlessly watched it weighed, then went up to the hotel. I was 
chilled to the bone, and deadly tired—tired with a horrible 
depressing lassitude—but not sleepy. My brain was singularly 
clear and active—my memory also. I could have written every 
detail of my life since childhood. But I longed to rest my tired 
limbs. I ordered a glass of hot whisky and water, and after 
drinking it off hurriedly took my candle and went upstairs. My 
room was No. 29, they told me. As I reached the door, a trim 
chambermaid passed. She stopped, and said civilly— 

‘Some more of your luggage came while you were out, sir. I 
had it brought up to your room.’ 

‘Some more of my luggage,’ I repeated : ‘ what the ’ But 
as I opened the door the words died upon my lips. For before 
me, grim, uncompromising, stood the brown portmanteau! 

‘Who brought this? When did it come? Itis not mine!’ I 
exclaimed violently. 

The girl looked surprised. 

‘I don’t know, sir. I'll inquire,’ she said, glancing at me 
curiously. 

But on inquiry it proved that no one knew exactly how it had 
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come, or when. But the hideous thing was there, unmistakably. 
What was the meaning of its inexplicable weird reappearance in 
this unaccountable way? Would my crime thus pursue me, 
haunt me, forever? I fancied—unreasonably, doubtless—that the 
people in the hotel looked at me strangely, and with suspicion, as 
I had fancied in Edinburgh on the previous day. It seemed to me 
that they must know what that ghastly thing contained, and I 
dared not ask to have it taken away. 

I passed an unspeakably horrible night. My candles rapidly 
burned themselves out, and in the surging darkness I seemed to 
hear low indistinct mutterings, and fiendish mocking laughter ; 
to feel a clammy hand touch me, and twine its fingers in mine. 
As the dawn broke, I could have sworn I saw, in the faint uncer- 
tain light, shapeless, gruesome forms glide past the bed, feature- 
less, save for wide, staring, gleaming eyes—Brisbane’s eyes, always. 

I rose early—long before the household was astir—as weak 
and shattered in nerves as though from months of wasting sick- 
ness. My own reflection in the glass startled me. As I was 
dressing, I remembered that I had promised Jennie the day be- 
fore I left home (years ago, it appeared to be) to write and wire 
to her from Edinburgh. I had done neither. However, I went 
out and despatched a wire as soon as I was dressed, to say I should 
leave for Edinburgh by the first train, and arrive in London inthe 
morning. Another night like the last would make me a raving 
maniac for life. I had a confused idea, too, that at home, with 
Jennie, my terrible secret would be easier to bear. 

In the bright clear sunshine of the following morning I 
reached London. I had travelled all night, taking care to select 
a carriage with several other occupants. 

I reached Connaught Square shortly before nine. Parks looked 
at me insolently as he admitted me, or I fanvied so. Jennie was 
crossing the hall as I entered. Her face was pale and almost 
stern. 

‘I expected you sooner, George,’ she said, as she led the way to 
the library, where breakfast was laid. ‘I wired you to Edinburgh 
two days ago to come home. And some of your luggage came 
last night,’ she added, as I followed her into the room. 

‘Some of my luggage!’ I gasped. ‘ What came?’ But be- 
fore she answered, I knew. Yes, there it was! My blood ran 
cold. It had come quicker than I had! 

A deadly faintness came over me. I staggered to a chair, 
and, leaning my elbows on my knees, covered my face with my 
hands. Jennie looked alarmed. 

‘George, what is it? Are you ill?’ she said hastily. 
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‘Yes,’ I muttered. ‘I have been very ill since I left home. 
Give me some brandy.’ 

She brought it tome. Then she said— 

‘Did you not get my wire?’ 

‘No, I answered heavily. ‘Why did you wire ?’ 

‘George,’ she answered, and her voice sounded hard and 
strained—‘ George, something very strange has happened. Harold 
Brisbane has disappeared! ’ 

‘Has he?’ I said stupidly. : 

‘Yes. His sister sent round the day you left to know if he 
had been here. And Parks says he let him in shortly before 
twelve on Tuesday night, and—he did not let him out again. He 
has never been seen since!’ 

There was a pause. Then I recovered myself with a start. 

‘I saw him out,’ I said, carefully avoiding her searching eyes. 
* He left me at about a quarter past twelve.’ (Never, even in the 
whole course of a successful parliamentary career, had I told so 
many flagrant lies as I had during the past few days.) 

At my wife’s next words my heart almost stood still. 

‘Did he go without his hat and coat, George?’ she said in a 
low clear voice, while her eyes met mine with the gaze of an 
accusing angel. 

I started, and felt the colour leave my face. Oh, fool, fool! 
With all my care, had I forgotten that damning evidence? My 
lips moved, but no sound came from them. 

‘George!’ she went on, with a terrible fear and horror in her 
voice. ‘George! What have you done with him?’ 

I met her eyes then, recklessly, defiantly. Jennie suspected 
me! 

‘What is that to you, madam ?’ I returned, fiercely. ‘ What 
is he to you? Dare you answer me?’ 

‘Yes, I dare!’ she answered, with a wild, bitter cry. ‘ He was 
the man I loved!’ She threw up her arms and fell ; and as she 
fell, one arm flung itself over the devilish portmanteau, with its 
ghastly secret. 

They took her away, and I sat silent and brooding in my chair. 
Some one came to remove the breakfast things. I had not eaten, 
as I had not slept, for days. But to eat with it in the room—I 
could not. 

The day passed. I had not moved. Afternoon came—then 
night. I rose mechanically, and lit the lamp; the fire had gone 
out, and darkness meant madness. Then I locked the door, and 
took out my revolver. What was left but that? Nothing. A 
felon’s death should never be mine. As I took the weapon from 
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its case I heard again, ssa the low chuckling laugh I had 
come to know so well. 

Heavens ! the portmanteau was unstrapped—unlocked ; it was 
slowly opening! I shuddered—sickened. If it opened any 
further I felt I should go mad. Suddenly I heard the tramp of 
feet in the hall, the confused murmur of many voices. The door 
was tried, shaken violently. Then blow after blow resounded on 
its panels. My hands shook, lights danced before my eyes. . 
Where were the cartridges? Ah, I had found them. I should 
have to be quick, though. The door was yielding. In another 
moment with a loud crash it had given way. I saw a blurred 
mass of figures and faces; heard harsh, rough voices, and with a 
wild laugh I hastily loaded the revolver and raised it to my fore- 
head. In a moment it was struck from my hand. It fell, and 
exploded as it reached the ground. My arms were pinioned be- 
hind me. I struggled fiercely— 

But what was this? Who was before me? Had my brain 
given way at last? I stared wildly round me. The officers of 
justice had disappeared, the fire was burning cheerily, and a genial 
voice was saying— 

‘Why, Talbot, old man, hope I haven’t disturbed you! 
Taking forty winks, eh ?’ 

Reader, have you ever been tossed about, shipwrecked, on some 
frail spar for weary torturing hours, and at last, when you had 
given up all hope, caught sight of a sail bearing down upon you? 
Have you ever returned from desolate exile to behold once more 
the dear home faces you never expected to see again? Have you 
ever, after days of parching thirst in the cruel desert, laid your 
burning lips to the cool, clear waters of a long-sought spring ? 
If you have ever done any of those things you may have a faint, 
only a faint idea of what my feelings were, as I stood, giddy, 
stupid, incredulous! 

For it was Brisbane’s voice! And Brisbane himself stood before 
me—no mouthing spectre—-no horrible haunting corpse—but 
debonair, smiling, alive! 

I paused one moment to assure myself that I was not mad, but 
only—awake! Then, with a muttered fervent thanksgiving, I 
wrung that man’s hand as heartily as a few hours ago I would 
have wrung his neck, and ejaculated in tones that shook in spite 
of myself— 

‘Brisbane! Upon my soul, I am glad to see you!’ 

And if ever I spoke the truth I spoke it then. 


CURTIS YORKE. 











gu an Evil Hour. 


ALL his world was openly astonished when it heard that old Grant- 
ham had given his pretty daughter to Geoffrey Carden—a man 
grave to a fault, and not so many years her father’s junior. He 
was a widower; he was forty; at all events he was thirty-eight ; 
of a nature so calm, so undemonstrative, that he seemed the last, 
one would have thought, to give his life into the keeping of a baby 
like Susie Grantham !—a pretty creature, who, though she might 
be nineteen in reality, looked barely sixteen, and was as light- 
hearted as a kitten. She looked indeed absurdly young for her 
age. ‘A gigantic fraud,’ she called herself, which used to make 
her father laugh, she was such a bit of a thing. 

Carden’s extreme gravity arose no doubt from the fact that his 
past had been a singularly unhappy one. He had married when 
very young a woman of the worst type, if in a good social position, 
and time had developed her into a dishonest creature, who finally 
gave herself up a prey to drink, and who died, after many years, in 
an obscure German village. This tragic story gave a melancholy 
colour to his expression, that to some appeared as sternness, but it 
did not prevent his falling passionately, boyishly, in love with Susie. 

He was an unusually rich man, and Mr. Grantham, who had 
known him for years and had cause to respect him, was pleased 
when he declared himself a suitor for his daughter’s hand. She 
was his only child, yet it seemed to him then that he could desire 
nothing better for her. As for Susie herself, she accepted the 
matrimonial scheme with charming insouciance, being without 
much thought for such matters. She grew so accustomed to Mr. 
Carden’s perpetual visits, and was always so delighted with the 
bonbons and trinkets and other pretty things he lavished upon 
her, especially the bonbons, that she became quite fond of him 
before the final proposal was made, and accepted him without a 
fear. A husband she plainly regarded in the light of an appen- 
dage as necessary as her terrier, though it must be confessed she 
spent far more time over the selection of the latter. 

All the elderly maiden relatives on both sides were much 
exercised as to how this strange marriage would succeed. For the 
first three months it worked wonderfully well. Carden’s brow lost 
a good deal of its gravity, and Susie, instead of growing more 
sedate, became positively younger. ‘She was altogether too 
absurd!’ said the elderly ones in chorus, and a second cousin, 
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stronger-minded than the rest, insisted on Mr. Carden’s buying a 
velvet gown of a good dark shade, and a matronly bonnet that 
suited her—the cousin. From these, great things were expected ; 
but, alas! when Susie stood in them, hope fell dead. She looked 
indeed lovely, but grotesque. She was for all the world like a 
little girl who had found some clothes of Grandma’s, and had put 
them on with a view to looking grown-up. She was exquisite, 
but more than ever a baby. 

Her father roared with laughter when he saw her in the bonnet, 
and Carden insisted on her giving it up. It made her ten, he said, 
and him a hundred ; so, perforce, Susie (who had a sneaking affec- 
tion for it) put it away. She took out the mounting feathers, 
lowered the pride of the bows, turned it upside down and lined it 
with cotton-wool ; tied the strings into a fanciful knot, and, sling- 
ing it across her arm, put her two white mice into it and called it 
a cradle. 

She had a special fancy for the Park, and every evening during 
May and June might be seen there sitting in her carriage with the 
terrier, Chin-chin, beside her. On occasions such as these Chin-chin 
was solemnity itself, and as he sat onthe cushion on her left hand 
very erect, with his ears stiff and his eyes glancing indignantly 
around in search of the foe, he looked a very dragon of a chaperon. 
Mrs. Carden was not fond of girl companions, having been brought 
up entirely without them; and as the spinsters before mentioned 
were, to say the least of it, trying, she preferred to drive alone. 

One exquisite evening towards the close of May she and Chin- 
chin were driving slowly there, up and down amongst the other 
carriages. The rhododendrons were in full bloom, and many other 
flowers made gay the beds. So sweet indeed was the breath of the 
many blossoms that almost one forgot the smoke and turmoil of 
town that lay but a few yards away, and began to believe that the 
real country had been reached at last. 

Presently there was a slight turning of heads and a whisper 
that the Princess was coming; then a little block amongst the 
carriages. Susie, who was in the line next the railings, feeling 
herself come to a standstill, raised her eyes, and let them wander 
incuriously over the many loungers near her. After a moment or 
two a strange sense of discomfort took possession of her. She felt 
restless, embarrassed ; and then, as if impelled to it, turned her 
glance a little to the right. There she met full the admiring 
gaze of a pair of handsome blue eyes. 

She blushed warmly in spite of herself, and-—just a degree too 
late to prevent the blush being seen—changed her position. She 
could no longer be vexed by that earnest regard, but unfortunately 
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she was not able to forget that she had seen it. There grew 
upon her an uncomfortable feeling that those blue eyes were still 
fixed on her, though now they could see nothing but the soft up- 
drawing of the hair at the back of her head. And though she told 
herself that the owner of them was rude beyond pardon, that 
did not enable her to put him out of her thoughts. Mingled with 
all this annoyance was a nervous, irresistible desire for laughter, 
which she concealed by bending over Chin-chin, the grave. She 
was honestly glad when the carriages once more moved onwards, 
and she could give the coachman the order for home. 

As for the rude young man, he made it his afternoon’s business 
to discover who she was. It was the simplest matter, as almost the 
third man he met told him all he wished to know: ‘ Daughter of 
Grantham. He knew Grantham? Wife of Carden, that Prince 
amongst merchants. She was one of the richest women in town, 
and her husband was an old fogey.—Did they get on? was he 
jealous, eh? Oh, no doubt, no doubt. That sort of arrangement 
rarely answered; and there was something rather special about 
her, eh?’ 

So far all was decidedly satisfactory. Mr. Grantham was an 
old friend of the rude young man’s father, whose name was Disney, 
and an introduction there might easily be managed. Then would 
follow an introduction to the‘old fogey’—then to his wife; or 
perhaps he might meet her at Mr. Grantham’s; no doubt she often 
went to her fathe1’s house to escape being tyrannised over by her 
husband—already he had come to the conclusion that the lord 
and master of that lovely girl was not only decrepit but a shame- 
less despot. 

A week later saw his desire fulfilled. Calling one morning on 
Mr. Grantham, card in hand, he found himself very kindly received, 
but in a manner that bespoke haste and preoccupation. Being on 
his best behaviour, he at once, but delicately, took notice of this. 
Yes, Mr. Grantham confessed he was much hurried, and anxious 
to get to the City at once; would Mr. Disney pardon him ? He 
begged he would not leave the house, however, but would permit 
his daughter Mrs. Carden (who was just now staying with him for 
a day or two during her husband’s unavoidable absence) to act as 
his deputy. She was upstairs in the drawing-room, she would be 
very pleased to see him, she had often heard him speak of his 
father, Colonel Disney, etc. 

He rang the bell, and Disney followed a servant up the broad 
staircase, who presently threw open a door and announced him in 
a mumbling fashion. He then withdrew, leaving the startled 
visitor uncertain as to whether he should advance or retire. Cer- 
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tainly the scene presented to him was a distinctly novel one in his 
range of experiences, and Disney did not attempt to deny even to 
himself that he was somewhat taken aback. 

Was this the sedate young lady he had seen in her carriage ? 
Where was the severity that then had marked her ?—the dignity ? 
Gone to the winds, apparently! That young lady was now in 
full pursuit of a terrier (deceitful terrier! where now was that 
pretence at decorum ?), that, barking loudly and with all his 
might, was plunging about the room, under and over the otto- 
mans, behind the lounges, through the intricate legs of the bijou 
tables, and in fact everywhere, in a boldly ubiquitous fashion. 
The erstwhile solemn Chin-chin had evidently entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and, hotly pursued by his mistress, was having 
quite a good time of it. 

The mistress was laughing as heartily as the dog was barking, 
and, beyond question, was enjoying herself as much as he. She 


stopped dead short, however, as Disney entered the room, and gazed 
at him blankly. 


She looked lovely. Far lovelier, even, than on that auspicious 
day when first his eyes met hers. She was flushed, her breath 
came quickly through her parted lips; she was like a happy child, 
with her soft, ruffled locks and gleaming, starry eyes. Two 
brilliant spots of colour adorned each cheek. As she stood staring 


at Disney she grew adorably confused, and murmured ‘ Oh!’ quite 
naturally beneath her breath. Indeed, if she had put her slender 
forefinger in between her rosy lips it would not have surprised 
him, or seemed to him out of place. 

‘I suppose I ought to apologise for intruding at this unearthly 
hour,’ he said, advancing towards her. ‘I am afraid you did not 
hear my name, servants have such a strange language of their own 
—Disney. Your father, who sent me up to you, gave me a hope 
that it would not be altogether unknown to you.’ 

It was, however. Susie, though she conscientiously racked 
her brain to find some memory of the word Disney, ‘still remained 
so hopelessly ignorant of it that her face betrayed her. He was 
the young man who had stared at her the other day, that was all 
she knew. 

‘Never mind,’ said Disney, who saw she did not recollect his 
name, and that it did not occur to her to tell a lie about it. ‘My 
father was a friend of yours long ago, so I wish you would let me 
hope that we may be friends in the future.’ 

This was making hay with a vengeance; but he said it with 
such a beaming countenance that he carried all before him, and 
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she put her hand in his. She looked at him, however, rather 
gravely. 

‘It was you,’ she said, ‘ who—who stared at me in the Park— 
last week.’ 

An uncomfortable fear that he was going to laugh here made 
Disney miserable. He conquered, however, the vile inclination, 
and, with a most becoming contrition, said gently :— 

‘I had been so hoping you had not noticed that. It has been 
such a deep regret to me ever since ; but ’—an artful pause—‘ it 
was so difficult to * Then very gently: ‘ Yow should be the 
last to blame me.’ He stooped forward and patted the head of 
Chin-chin. ‘This is the little dog you had with you, isn’t it?’ he 
asked, with charming audacity. 

‘Yes.’ This mention of her favourite reminded her of her es- 
capade of a moment since, and she blushed warmly. ‘He isa terrible 
dog,’ she said ; ‘so flighty!’ 

‘Dear me,’ returned Disney thoughtfully. ‘From the momen- 
tary glance I caught of him that day in the carriage I should have 
thought him the very soul of propriety.’ 

‘That’s it,’ said Mrs. Carden eagerly. ‘He is deceptive in 
little ways like that, though such a good dog all through. Abroad 
he plays at dignity, at home > She paused eloquently, and 
then went on: ‘ You can’t think what a trouble he is. He makes 
me play with him whether I like it or not. And—of course it 
is always not. I really never want to run after him, but he 
barks so if I don’t do it, that > She failed here in her 
veracious history, and, catching Disney’s eye, they both burst out 
laughing. 

Her laugh he found was musical and perfectly spontaneous. 
He thought her quite as charming as he had expected her to be. 
He was delighted with her in the light of a discovery. He was not 
a society villain; he was by no means the elegant insidious 
creature with tawny moustache and cynical speech, of whom we 
sometimes read. He had had no evil design sealed and signed in 
his mind when desiring to make her acquaintance. There was 
nothing in it, indeed, beyond the fact that he was a pleasure- 
loving young man, that he thought her out of the common, pretty, 
and that all pretty faces were a joy to him. 

He had been in love scores of times, and always honestly 
believed the last recipient of his affections to be the one woman 
in the world for him. But now as he gazed at Susie, who was 
smiling at him and chattering to him in the most confiding manner, 
he told himself that his time was at last come. During all the 
yesterdays he might have imagined he had loved, but to-day he 
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knew. All his former philandering was as naught ; here, within 
this hour, he had found his fate. 

Susie, once she had got over the first shock of his entrance, 
grew very gay, and amused him so well that he was horror- 
stricken on finding after awhile that he had been boring her for 
a whole hour. He started to his feet, but she would not hear of 
his going before luncheon. 

‘I shall be all alone,’ she said, beginning to look quite plain- 
tive. ‘Mr. Carden is out of town, and papa never comes home 
till seven ; it will be dull, of course, but if you would only stay— 
it will be such a comfort. Oh! you will? Oh! that is very good 
of you.’ 

He was so very good! He kindly consented to stay, whilst 
feeling that it would not be in earthly power to drag him from 
the spot so long as she desired his presence. Presently the gong 
sounded, and, gathering up Chin-chin under herarm, she led the 
way to the dining-room. 


For three months, as has been said, even up to the event of 
Mr. Disney’s appearance on the scene, everything went well in the 
Carden ménage. And then, all in a second, as it were, a cloud 
gathered and fell. There was no leading up to it. It fell sud- 


denly. Carden’s face grew graver, sterner than ever, and those 
who knew him best noticed that a curious fear was mingled 
with the gravity. 

What had happened? Was the young wife in fault? The 
old Tabbies shook their heads and hinted darkly at jealousy, and 
the cousin who had bought the cradle for the white mice whispered 
the word ‘ Othello!’ ina dim corner. A colour was given to this 
solution of the mystery by the fact that Carden could not bear to 
let his wife out of his sight in these latter days, going with her 
wherever she went, and following her unceasingly with his eyes 
in whatever company they might be. 

The girl seemed to grow restless beneath this surveillance, 
and her expression became noticeably nervous. By-and-by the 
air was stirred with the news that the Cardens would go nowhere. 
They had withdrawn almost entirely from society, and people be- 
gan to whisper amongst themselves that he had forbidden her to 
accept any invitations. Truly this was Othello with a vengeance ! 
They began to speculate as to whether he would have recourse 
to the pillows or the Divorce Ceurt, and all felt that the latter 
would be tame. 

Mr. Grantham grew uneasy and said a word or two to Susie 
about it, but little came of his inquiry. Geoffrey did not care to 
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go out of late, she said; she did not know why, but so it was, and 
she did not care to go out without him. She said all this very 
simply, just as one might who was telling the truth; but her 
father did not believe her. She was hiding something, he felt 
sure. Her pale little face smote him to the heart, and he began 
to have terrible moments in which he blamed himself for helping 
on the marriage. ‘May and December’ kept ringing in his ears. 
How if she had found out her mistake too late, and was repenting 
her of having married a man all but twice her age ? 

She looked dull and dispirited, and the soft, merry, irresistible 
laugh that used to echo through the house was now silent. He 
would have spoken to Carden, but there was something in Carden’s 
face at this time that forbade him. 

He would have liked to discuss the matter with Disney, who 
had become quite a friend of his, but he felt that would not do 
either. The young man had taken to dropping in on all occasions, 
and the older man found that there was much pleasure to be de- 
rived from his society. He was also, he knew, a friend of Susie’s, 
meeting her, as he did, so frequently at his house ; though, strange 
to say, Disney and Carden were as yet strangers. Yet, however 
kindly disposed the young fellow might feel towards Susie, Mr. 
Grantham felt he was not at liberty to discuss with him or any 
one her most private affairs. He was sitting in his study brooding 
miserably over all this, when Disney himself walked in. 

‘Oh! you,’ said Mr. Grantham, rising to welcome him. ‘ You've 
been out of town, haven’t you? I remember that, because I 
missed you so much.’ 

‘That’s very good of you,’ said Disney, who had really grown 
quite attached to ‘the old gentleman,’ as he called him: if not 
the rose, you see, he was very nearit. ‘Yes, I’ve been down in 
Hampshire with the Governor, but a little of it goes a long way, so 
here I am again.’ 

‘I’m glad of it,’ said Mr. Grantham nervously. ‘The fact is 
I’ve got business to see to that will keep me from home until 
evening, and my daughter Mrs. Carden is staying with me just 
now, and if you think you could stay to luncheon and try to 
chee— to—er—that is, help her to get through the day, I’d be 
much obliged to you.’ 

‘T’ll be delighted,’ said Disney, delicately ignoring the other’s 
confusion. ‘ Not that I see where I shall come in as useful. I’m 
rather afraid I shail be in her way. Where is she now ?’ 

‘Upstairs arranging the flowers, I think.’ 

‘Ah! I dare say I can wait upon her at that work,’ said Disney, 
laughing. He rose. 
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‘And if you could come to dinner?’ said Mr. Grantham, still 


I 

a nervously. This young fellow with his endless small talk and 

her genial smile might throw a little brightness into her day. He 

felt, had often noticed how well he and she got on together. 

van ‘Thank you,’ said Disney. ‘Same hour, I suppose ?’ 

ing * Half-past seven, yes,’ said Mr. Grantham, almost gratefully. 

rs. Disney went up to the morning-room, where he knew he should 

ing find her. A whole week had gone by since last he saw her, a 
week that had seemed to him the longest he had ever spent. He 

ble opened the door with ill-suppressed eagerness and entered the 

He room. 

n’s She stood at a table near the window, bending over a heap of 
blossoms that lay scattered before her. Her face was slightly 

sho turned from him, but he could see her. Good heavens! how 

do changed! The listless air, the tired eyes, the languid movement 

ns, of the slender fingers that used to be so quick, so prettily active. 

de- Her mouth had taken a little mournful curve. 

e’s, He hesitated at the door, looking at her, hardly able to believe 

ge it was the same light-hearted little girl of a month ago, who had 

ver been running after her dog in and out amongst the intricacies of 


Mr. the furniture. After a moment she saw him, and blushed faintly 
as he came towards her. She smiled, but he could not fail to see 








vs that the smile, though kindly meant, was rather strained. He took 
her hand and held it closely. 

‘ve ‘What has happened to you ?’ he said abruptly. 

5 ‘What a strange question! Whatshould happen?’ She spoke 
lightly, but a distressed look came into her lovely eyes. 

on ‘Ah! That is just what I want to know. I have not seen 

sot you for a week, and now to find you so changed, so pale ? 

fn He paused, and the distressed look grew into a sort of terror, 

so and she moved her hand restlessly in his as if to draw it away. 
This reminded him that he still held it, and he at once let it go. 

. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he said hastily. ‘I had forgotten. 

til There was another thing I was thinking of. You won’t be angry 

ast with me, will you?’ She shook her head. ‘Then, if you are in 

to any trouble, and if I can help you j 

hip He stopped, a little afraid of what he had said, but he could 
see she was not angry at all, and that she was regarding him very 

r’s kindly. 

aie ‘No. You could not help me,’ she said gently. This seemed 


to him a tacit acknowledgment that there was trouble somewhere. 
‘There is something, then!’ he said. ‘If you would only tell 
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She shook her head again. 
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‘I couldn't,’ she said. ‘ I—don’t know it myself.’ 

She turned away and went back to her flowers. She looked 
nervous, unstrung, and there was a curious perplexity about her. 
Disney felt indignation growing strong within him. Of course, it 
was that brute of a husband! He had been playing the tyrant 
more successfully than usual, no doubt, and the poor little thing, 
like all good women, would rather die than betray him. He felt 
his heart quite flowing over with pity for her—and we all know 
what that is akin to. 

It came upon him very forcibly at this moment that he certainly 
did love her. A true lover should fly to his ‘ Ladye’s’ rescue. 
But how to deliver her from this yoke she bore ?—she looked so 
small, so fragile. Younger than ever, it seemed to him, although 
she had lost the girlish gaiety that had been such a sweet part of 
her, and the happy laugh that had rung in his ears ever since he 
first heard it. Poor little Fatima! Bluebeard had murdered all 
that! 

Well! he would try to cheer her up a bit, as the old gentle- 
man had asked him to do. So he too went over to the flowers, 
and began sorting them and putting them together, with the air 
of a connoisseur but a melancholy attempt at effect. Thus falling 
foul of her flowers, he perched himself on the edge of the table 
and began forming them into a bouquet that had no regard for 
the comfort of the eyes. 

‘You didn’t know, perhaps,’ said he, ‘that I was a genius at 
this sort of thing? Many and many’s the time I have been offered 
a handsome income by florists who shall be nameless, if I would 
only give up my present arduous occupation, and lend them my 
experience in the art of flower-grouping. An artistic eye for 
colour is everything. See this now > holding up a terrible 
combination of tints. ‘Fine catching effect, eh! No, not a 
word! I would have you study this posy. And if you would like 
a lesson or two, free of charge—why, as you are a friend of mine, 
I ; 

He held up to her the posy in question; as ugly a thing as 
sweet flowers could ever be brought to look, and she laughed 
aloud, quite heartily, and shrugged up her shoulders, and, for- 
getting everything for the moment, put on one of her old delicious 
saucy little moues that used to delight him. 

It was just at this instant that the door opened and Carden 
came in. 

He saw her as she stood there, with Disney sitting on the table 
near her! A young pair, smiling in the midst of flowers! He saw 
again the merry child he had married, he saw she was laughing as 
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she had not laughed with him for many a day, and he saw too, 
alas! how the laugh died on her parted lips, as her eyes met his. 

She paled perceptibly. Disney saw it all too—this sorrowful 
tableau—and his wrath waxed warm with him. Why, the fellow was 
no better than a detective! Pouncing in upon her like this, just 
to see what she was at. Dooced low, he called it—out of all form. 
He knew Carden very well by sight, as Carden knew him, and he 
could not fail to see that the man was pale, haggard, terribly worn 
in appearance. (‘Temper!’ concluded Mr. Disney shortly.) 

‘I did not know you were coming here this morning,’ said Mrs. 
Carden. She spoke timidly, as it seemed to Disney, and beyond 
one impetuous step in her husband’s direction, which she imme- 
diately checked, she made no effort to greet him, though he knew 
they had not seen each other since the previous day. 

‘No. It was a mere chance, my coming in now. I had a 
message for your father, and then they told me you were here— 
and Your father is out, but it is of little consequence.’ His 
tone was weary; and he ceased speaking suddenly, as though the 
power to goon was beyond him. (‘ Suppressing himself,’ according 
to Mr. Disney.) 

‘If you will leave the message with me—or if you could come 
to dinner to-night——- Papa has asked me to stay until Friday,’ 
said Mrs. Carden, rather disconnectedly. 

‘Has he? Iam glad of that,’ returned her husband slowly. 

Mrs. Carden shrank a little, as if hurt, and turned her face 
away. 

(‘ Afraid he'll see how relieved she is that there is no opposi- 
tion to this arrangement,’ decided Disney, who really might have 
taken precedence as a thought-reader.) 

‘Ah, then I shall have the pleasure of seeing you at dinner, 
Mrs. Carden,’ he said gaily. ‘When your father just now asked 
me to come this evening, I had no idea such luck was in store for 
me. This wasn’t strictly true, but Mr. Disney’s air was truth 
itself, 

Carden had moved as if to leave the room ; he now stopped and 
looked at his wife. 

‘You have not introduced me to your friend,’ he said. 

Mrs. Carden went through the introduction, and the two men, 
who had for so long known each other by sight only, were now 
made acquainted. Carden bowed formally. Into Disney’s bow 
that young man managed to infuse a good deal of righteous un- 
friendliness, and he thought the earnest, penetrating glance be- 
stowed on him by Carden bordered on impertinence. 

‘ You will come to dinner, Geoffrey ?’ asked Mrs. Carden again. 
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(‘ Burning to know her fate,’ thought Disney.) Carden did not 
answer for a moment, and then— 

‘No. Ithink not. No,’ hesaidina low tone. He hesitated 
as if he would have said something more, but changed his mind 
and went towards the door. When there he looked back. 

‘ You should shut that window behind your back,’ he said: § you 
know you have a slight cold.’ His voice sounded dull and tired. 
He went out and shut the door gently behind him. He got half- 
way down the staircase, and then paused on one of the broad steps 
and stood silent, his hand on the banister. All at once a vision 
had arisen before him—two young people laughing together, their 
hands laden with flowers. Flowers, youth, laughter! Truly all 
those should go together. What had middle age to do with them ? 
He felt unnerved, as though he had sustained a sudden shock— 
and frightened. It was an absurd feeling for a strong man like 
him, but he could not shake it off. Of late, what cruel relentless 
Fate was pursuing him! and now this—well! it was only just. 
He bowed his head and lifted his hand to his face, which had grown 
ghastly. 

Then the weakness passed, and with a heavy sigh he lifted his 
head. No, he would not believe this last misery ; no—not yet. 


Disney having now entirely convinced himself of his unchange- 
able affection for Mrs. Carden, she naturally occupied a good 
deal of his thoughts. That she was wretched with Carden was 
beyond a doubt, but how to rescue her from the Tyrant (be always 
pronounced it with a big T), that was the question. It seemed a 
forlorn hope. So long as the laws that now existed in this land 
held good, he saw no chance of being able to loosen the bonds 
that hurt her. Carden did not look like a man who would be 
‘found out’; no ‘naughty, naughty story’ would attach itself to 
him. Of that Disney felt assured. Yes, cruel as the man un- 
doubtedly was to that pretty lovable creature, there was nothing 
dishonourable in his antecedents. 

And yet the very next night put him in possession of a fact 
that, stclid young Briton as he was, drove the colour from his 
cheek. Nothing could be done at the moment, but early the 
following morning, having spent a sleepless night, he tore down 
in a hansom to the old house in Harley Street and burst into 
Mr. Grantham’s study with a white face and a very nervous 
manner. 

‘It is an early hour, Mr. Grantham,’ he began, with much 
agitation ; ‘but—but when you hear what I have to tell, you 
~~ will, I know, excuse my thus rushing in upon you.’ He paused 
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through some excitement, and Mr. Grantham turned to him a 
pale, startled face. The younger man leant towards him across 
the table. 

‘Have you noticed,’ he asked, in a low constrained tone, 
‘that of late your daughter has not appeared to be—er—specially 
happy ?’ 

At this Mr. Grantham rose to his feet. ‘Whatever you have 
to say,’ he said, ‘say it at once. It is—of her?’ 

There was terrible anguish in his voice. 

‘Of her? No; but of—— Mr. Grantham, you will hate me, 
perhaps, for being the bearer of this evil news; but surely, if your 
daughter is unhappy in her marriage, it is better that she should 
be released from it.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Grantham feebly. ‘If not of her, you spoke of 
Carden. What of him?’ 

‘Just this. That his marriage with your daughter is illegal.’ 
He stood up and held out a hand that trembled. ‘ His first wife 
is—still living!’ 

Mr. Grantham sank back in his chair. 

‘It isn’t true—it isn’t possible!’ he said presently. ‘To tell 
me Carden is a villain is to tell me the whole world is false. I'll 
not believe it. Is he the man to come here and marry my girl 
knowing all the while that——’ 

‘Ah! but he did not know it. He thought that first woman 
dead this many a year. But it appears she lied to him, sent him 
a false report of her death, and only a month ago turned up—vwell 
—sufficiently alive to make his second marriage a thing of naught.’ 

He made a little sweeping movement with his hand. He felt 
unfeigned grief for the pain he was causing this old man, who sat 
bowed and crushed in his chair, but he could not forget that here 
was a way of escape for Susie. 

‘A month ago!’ said Mr. Grantham. ‘A whole month! All 
that time he knew my poor child was not his wife, and yet—— 
Oh! I would not have believed it of him.’ 

‘Well, you know, ’tis deuced hard to know how any of us would 
act under such circumstances,’ said Disney, who felt he might now 
allow himself to be magnanimous towards the fallenfoe. ‘I don’t 
altogether blame him myself. It would take a very plucky fellow 
to speak such a truth right out. But what I am afraid is that he 
might have let it go on for ever ; and—and at all events I thought 
it better that you should know.’ 

‘There is no question about that,’ said Mr. Grantham mourn- 
fully. 

He covered his face with his hands. ‘My poor Susie! my 
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poor little girl!’ he murmured brokenly. Disney was horrified 
to find that he was crying, and that the heavy tears were running 
through his fingers. ‘It can’t be true,’ he cried again, after a 
while. ‘Tell me all you know of this diabolical story, and perhaps 
I may find a flaw in it.’ 

But there was no flaw in the story that Disney with honest 
regret unfolded to him. When it was finished, Mr. Grantham had 
grown quite calm, though indignation seemed to burn hotly within 
him. 

‘Susie must be told, and at once,’ he said. ‘ Fortunately her 
attachment to him was not deep, and, as you say, of late has died 
altogether. It was the most blackguardly thing I ever heard, his 
concealing this matter. I could forgive anything but that. Yes, 
she owes him nothing.’ He rambled on thus, rather incoherently, 
but Disney kept him to the point. 

‘Who is to tell Mrs. Carden?’ he asked. ‘Is she still with 
you ?’ 

‘Yes, but to-day she was to go home. Home! This is her 
home henceforth, poor child. You may remember she promised 
to stay with me till Friday. Good heavens, what an unlucky 
day! And as to telling her——’ 

‘You must do it,’ said Disney firmly. 

Mr. Grantham shrank away from him involuntarily. 

‘ Alas! poor motherless girl!’ he said in a melancholy tone. 

At this moment Susie entered the room ; she came in quickly, 
but stopped with some abruptness as she caught sight of both their 
anxious faces. 

‘Something has happened! What is it, papa?’ she cried, 
running to him. 

Mr. Grantham, with an agonised glance at Disney, began an 
elaborate explanation which hopelessly confused her, and there 
stopped short, unable to proceed ; whereupon Disney took up the 
parable, and told her bluntly in so many words the cruel truth. 
It was the kindest thing he could have done, and he was strength- 
ened by the thought that after a while the knowledge, distressing 
as it was, would be a relief to her. It would mean freedon, if 
nothing else. He spoke quite lucidly—dquite to the point. He 
explained to her fully that from this hour the tie that bound her 
to Geoffrey Carden was irrevocably broken, and when he had said 
all this he looked at her rather nervously to see how she had 
taken it. 

Better than he had expected. She had been singularly silent 
all through, not a word had escaped her ; and now she stood lean- 
ing against the table, with her eyes downcast, and her face pale 
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as a lily: she did not tremble, she did not faint, she did not even 
move. Her very lips were bloodless, but she showed no sign of 
violent emotion; even as she thus stood, like one turned into 
stone, the sound of a quick firm footstep in the hall outside smote 
on her ears. Then for the first time she raised her head. 

‘ That is Geoffrey!’ she said, in a strange subdued way. 

It was he. He flung open the door and advanced upon them 
with his head well thrown up, and a light in his eyes that had not 
been there for many a day. Not until he was well into the room, 
and his glance had fallen on the marble face of his wife, did that 
look of new fresh courage forsake him. He came to a standstill 
then, and looked inquiringly around. 

‘No farther, Carden. Not a step farther,’ cried Mr. Grantham 
in a loud voice that yet trembled. ‘We know everything! I ask 
you as an honourable man what business you have here? Your 
wife does not dwell in this house. Leave it, therefore, and permit 
my poor child to forget, if she can, the existence of one who has 
brought only shame to her.’ 

Carden’s face had changed. All the light died out of it, and 
he leant heavily against a bookcase near. 

‘You have heard—you have told her,’ he said hoarsely. 

‘I did—what you ought to have done, a month ago,’ replied her 
father sternly. 

‘Oh, how had you the heart to do it! ’ cried Carden bitterly. His 
miserable eyes were fixed on Susie, who stood motionless, as one 
asleep, with blanched lips, and a dazed, rigid expression on her 
childish face. 

‘It was necessary she should know,’ said Mr. Grantham, with a 
troubled air. ‘ Was such a thing to be continued for ever? And 
now your presence here only distresses her. Go! Leave us. 
Return to the woman who bears your name.’ 

‘She is dead,’ said Carden simply. His whole soul was in 
his eyes, and they were riveted upon his wife. She knew! They 
had told her! 

As he said this, a tremor ran through her. She stirred, and 
lifted her head, and made an effort as if to speak, but it was evi- 
dently beyond her. She looked round her in a young, bewildered 
way, and caught Disney's glance. He was so shocked by the look 
of troubled horror in her lovely eyes that he caught her hand, 
and held it close in both his own. 

‘Don’t look like that,’ he entreated her. ‘ Whatever has 
happened, you are free!’ 

The word reached Carden, and he started as if shot. He 
stood erect and began to tremble violently. Then all at once the 
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hopelessness of it flashed upon him. It was all quite true. She 
was free. He had no longer any right to interfere,even when 
she stood there before him—hand in hand—with His 
breath came heavily through his parched lips. 

‘Dead!’ said Mr. Grantham. 

‘Yes,’ Carden forced himself to answer. ‘I saw her dead— 
yesterday. I made sure there should be no mistake this time. 
And yet—after all’—with exceeding bitterness—‘ what does it 
matter whether she be alive or dead? A month ago I heard that 
she was living. It fell upon me like a bolt from hell! It crushed 
from me all life and hope. I knew that it meant separation from 
the only thing on earth I loved, and I could not face that. I 
could not tell her.” He made a faint movement towards Mrs. 
Carden. ‘In that I wronged her. I confess that—all. I was 
cold to her for those miserable four weeks, unkind, I think—there 
were moments when I believed she misjudged me—but how could 
she know the tortures I was enduring? Tortures! Great Heaven!’ 
cried he, with a sudden burst of passion, ‘ what were they to what 
I am enduring now? If I have sinned, surely my punishment is 
great!’ He pointed to where Susie still stood, pale and passive, 
with her cold hand clasped in Disney’s. ‘ You were right,’ he said. 
‘She is no longer my wife. All is over!’ 

His head sank upon his breast. Yes, all was indeed over. 
There was nothing left. She had never loved him, he now knew. 
That was bad; but to know that she loved another!—— Yet 
there was nothing to be said against it. The wildest protest would 
be of no avail. That man over there, holding her hand as though 
she already belonged to him, had told her she was free. And 
that was the actual truth. She would never be anything more 
to him, Geoffrey Carden, for ever—whilst to that other she would 
be all in all! 

Oh, the bitterness of it! Just as he thought Fate had at 
last relented and lifted that terrible shadow from his life, he found 
himself plunged in deeper shades ; in a gloom, than which Death 
could not be darker. He looked old and worn out, as he stood 
there gazing his last upon the pretty little thing into whose 
hands he had given himself, to do with as she would. How 
strangely silent she was, with her eyes bent upon the carpet. 
Did she feel? Did she know? He could have groaned aloud 
as he watched her. He looked sadly old and crushed, as a 
man might whose last hope was dead. His heart indeed was 
broken ! 

Well! he would go home and put an end to it all. Life was 
but a poor thing as he had found it. He thought, not wildly, or 
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desperately, but with a curious sense of comfort, of a revolver that 
lay in the right-hand drawer of his writing-table. He would put 
a finish to it so; to the fret and disappointment, and weariness of 
living ! 

‘I suppose that is all,’ he said gently. ‘There is nothing 
more that need be said just now. You—they—will find me at 
home: I shall make arrangements > He broke off rather 
incoherently, and moved towards the door. As he reached it a 
sharp cry rang through the room. It came from Mrs. Carden. 
She had flung Disney’s hand aside, and now ran to Carden, with a 
white, startled expression on her face as of one roughly awakened. 

‘What are you going to do, Geoffrey ?’ she cried, in a little 
panting whisper. ‘Where are you going? Home, you said, and 
without me? Iam not going to stay here by myself.’ 

Carden turned a livid face to hers. 

‘You don’t understand,’ he said. ‘ You are no longer bound to 
me. You are free—free. What that—that gentleman said just 
now was quite true; I have no longer any claim to you.’ 

He felt as though the words seorched him as they passed his 
lips, yet he said them. As for Susie, two brilliant spots of colour 
flamed into her cheeks and her eyes grew feverishly bright. 

‘Why do you speak to me like that?’ she said. ‘It is not 
like you to be cruel to me. Oh! what horrible things they have 
said to me to-day.’ She put her hands in a bewildered fashion 
to her head. ‘Geoffrey, don’t go without me,’ she entreated 
eagerly, in a low tone. ‘If you will wait for just one moment, 
until I get my hat——’ 

‘Try to understand,’ said he, ‘you cannot come home. We 
are no longer married.. You are at liberty now to marry—any one 
you choose. You are, I tell you, free!’ 

‘Tam not. I won't be free. It isn’t true,’ cried she, with 
sudden passion ; ‘I have married you. I shall never marry any 
one else; and I insist on going home with you. Geoffrey! 
Speak to me!’ 

She held out her hands to him. He made a step towards her 
and caught and crushed them in his own. 

‘Do you know what you are saying?’ he asked, in a choked 
tone. ‘Ifyou marry me nov, again, it will be for ever.’ 

‘Oh! I hope so. Did you think I could live without you ?’ 
She hesitated, and gazed at him earnestly. A strange new light 
came into her eyes. Suddenly she burst into tears and threw her 
arms around his neck. ‘ Oh, how I love you!’ she sobbed. 

In that moment she ceased to be a child ; she became a woman. 
Her heart had spoken to her. 
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As for Carden, who shall describe the change in him; or the 
glory of hope resuscitated, that illumined his face? That touch of 
age disappeared ; he looked now like anew man. He could not 
speak, he could only press convulsively to his heart the little 
idolised form, now, indeed, entirely his own. He saw nothing but 
the pretty fair head upon his breast—he felt only the tender 
clinging arms. An outside world might exist, he knew nothing 
of it, his world was folded close to him. She was his. His own. 
She loved him and no other. Oh! the wonder of that thought. 
She surrendered all for him. Why, this was better than anything 
of which he had ever dreamed. 

No word escaped him, yet thoughts rushed tumultuously from 
his heart. They blent themselves into a rapturous cry of thank- 
fulness to the Almighty. 

At the other end of the room the two remaining actors in the 
drama were smitten dumb. Disney, who had artistic tendencies, 
and an eye for a good effect, could not help feeling impressed by 
the scene before him, though considerably confounded by the turn 
events had taken. That she should love the husband after all! 
It was a revelation to him. Good Heavens! who would have 
suspected it ? Woman, as a contradiction, became known to him. 
There was, however, a certain pathetic beauty in the unexpected 
dénowement that touched him. That old simile about the ivy and 
the oak never seemed better exemplified. And of course it was 
better as it was; and if she was not fair to him, why He 
was a philosophic young man, and he shrugged his shoulders with 
not altogether a bad grace. But what an amount of sympathy he 
had flung to the winds! He picked up his hat and stole on 
tiptoe from the room. 

If he had stamped out of it, however, it would have been all 
the same, as Carden would not have heard him. He was now 
stroking the pretty head, and whispering to it words of love. He 
felt as though he were wooing his sweetheart for the second time ; 
but how different it was to-day! Now it was a woman, loving and 
beloved, he held within his arms. He could feel the throbbing of 
her heart against his own. All would indeed be different now. 
That awful shadow was lifted from him, and he would give her 
such a life as 

He became aware suddenly that Mr. Grantham was speaking 
tohim. The old gentleman’s voice was husky, but unfeignedly 

lad. 
‘Who'd have thought it ?’he wassaying. ‘I was all astray, I 
must confess. But it is the best thing that could have happened. 
It settles everything. There need be no exposé, no town talk, no 
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scandal. Not a soul need know it beyond ourselves. Disney I 
can depend upon, and Maitland—you remember Maitland? I was 
thinking, if I got an old friend like that, he would read the words 
over you two again in a hurry and everything could then go on 
just as it was before.’ 

He was delighted with his own idea, and ran out of the room 
to see to it forthwith. 

‘ Geoffrey,’ said Mrs. Carden, lifting her head and raising a 
very pale little face to his, ‘was it because of that—that woman, 
that you have been so changed all this past dreadful month ?* 

‘Yes, darling. Was it not enough to , 

‘Only that. And all that time I thought you were angry 
with me about something. That you were disappointed in me. 
That you regretted your marriage.’ 

‘ Regretted it!’ 

‘Oh! if you had only told me.’ 

‘ Iow could I tell you? Even now the very memory of it 
makes me grow cold with horror. And to tell you! To risk the 
chance of losing you . 

‘You wouldn’t have lost me,’ she said, shaking her charming 
head sturdily. ‘I should have gone home, I suppose,’ doubt- 
fully. ‘But I should have waited and waited, and after all, as 
you see, I should have come back to you.’ 

‘Ah! but how was I to be sure of that? You didn’t love me 
then, as ——’ 

‘Yes,I did. I’m sure of it. Only I didn’t know it, that’s all. 
Do you know, Geoff ’—she drew down his face to hers and kissed 
him once again—‘I’m rather glad that this has happened. I 
never, never before, felt. so happy as I feel just now.’ She said it 
very simply, but her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Oh! Susie, I wish I weren’t such an old fogey, and 

‘ Well, there’s one thing!’ interrupted she sternly; ‘and as 
we are about to begin all over again, I may as well mention it. 
I won’t have you call yourself horrid names before me! Any- 
thing else you like, but that—wNo !’ 
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Faulkner's FJnheritance, 


CHAPTER I. 


¢ FAULKNER’S sported his oak!’ 

‘Terminus! What’s that for?’ 

‘ Ask CEdipus; I don’t know.” 

‘ Awfully shabby trick after inviting us.’ 

‘Let us ask Willard to explain it; they are as thick as thieves.’ 

‘What is the use? If it is nothing, we shall look like asses ; 
if it happens to be serious, why 


Such was the sacred Tetragrammaton ; 
Things worthy silence should not be revealed. 


Come along, Drummond, we’ll look up Faustus.’ 

The two, both Sidney men, turned from Faulkner’s door, out- 
side which the conversation had taken place,"and clattered down 
the steps again, nearly overturning a man on his way up. 

‘Hullo, Willard!’ exclaimed Stevens, who had spoken last. * Do 
you know what’s up with Faulkner? He asked us to go up at 
seven, and we find him inaccessible.’ 

‘Yes, he has had bad news; he wasn’t in hall to-day.’ 

‘Whew!’ Stevens whistled. ‘ Awfully sorry, I’m sure: some- 
body in Charon’s clutches ?’ 

‘ Not that I know of; I fancy it’s something serious, though; he 
looks terribly cut up.’ 

‘And well he may!’ said Drummond. ‘It’s a serious thing 
to come into 5,000/. a year: wish I were in his shoes, that’s all!’ 

‘Has the fair proved false?’ Stevens questioned. 

‘I never heard of his being engaged,’ Willard answered ; 
‘but where are you fellows off to now?’ 

‘Going to look up Faustus: coming ?’ 

‘Not I; I must grind at Aeschylus for Adams, confound him! ’ 

‘ Found his rule adamantine, eh ?’ 

‘Oh Puncinello!’ Drummond groaned. ‘Come along, man ; 
that joke is old enough to be pre-Adamite.’ 

‘By the way, how did Christolphan come to be dubbed Faus- 
tus?’ Willard asked as Drummond took Stevens’s arm. 

The latter looked over his shoulder as he was led away to reply, 
‘Because he is in league with Mephistopheles; no one in Trinity 
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can withstand him: he leads all the dons captive—even Adams 
is a babe in his hands !’ 

Meanwhile the subject of this conversation, ‘Faulkner of 
Trinity,’ was sitting in his room, his head bowed on his hands, an 
open letter before him on the table. From time to time he groaned 
deeply, and as the noise of the retreating footsteps reached him 
he looked up, revealing a face which bore traces of great agony: 
his lips were bloodless, and his eyes wild and starting, while the 
veins on forehead and neck stood out tense and full. 

As he saw the letter his brow contracted and a dark look passed 
over his face; he rose, and seated himself again, repeating the 
action once or twice irresolutely ; finally he got up and clenched 
his hands while a spasm of agony convulsed his features. . He 
stood tall and erect, no sign of weakness in face or figure, and he 
tossed the hair from his forehead with a sharp decision of gesture ; 
the one feature which might have suggested irresoluteness was 
hidden under the dark beard which concealed the half of his face, 
yet at the moment the man seemed incapable of decision, and 
his eyes became like those of a hunted animal. 

As he hesitated there was a knock at the door, and a face 
looked in. Faulkner advanced angrily to prevent the entrance of 
the intruder, but seeing that it was Ralph Christolphan he checked 
himself and allowed him to come in unchallenged. Ralph came 
forward smiling, evidently assured of his welcome, but the smile 
faded as he saw Faulkner’s face, and he exclaimed in dismay :— 

‘Man alive! What’s the matter? Have you seen a ghost?’ 

Faulkner smiled bitterly as he seated himself again, and handed 
the letter to his visitor with a grim ‘ Read that.’ 

Christolphan’s face grew grave as he read :— 


‘ My pear Son,—You will receive this letter on the day you 
attain your majority ; God knows, I would give all I possess if 
there was no need for you to know what it contains. When 
the knowledge comes to you, if it comes at all, I shall have been 
long in the grave where my own hands will have laid me; and 
men will have forgotten that your father put an end to himself. 
To-day you have come into your inheritance, but I leave you an 
inevitable legacy in addition to that inheritance. I have to be- 
queath to you, as my father bequeathed to me, the germs of a 
fatal impulse which will compel you to fulfil your destiny. Had 
I known my fate in time I would have remained the last of the 
race, and would not have handed down the curse to another gene- 
ration; but the knowledge was kept from me, and I have only 
lately learned that I am doomed and have doomed you also to a 
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terrible death. You cannot escape the curse: for ten generations 
the Faulkners have been under the power of an inexorable fate. 

‘ Thank God, you are my only child; you are the last of the 
line, and I beseech you to remain the last: do not hand down to 
others the terrible necessity which rests upon you, and when you 
fulfil your destiny the horror of your fate will not be intensified 
by knowing that you leave to your children the fatal inheritance 
which I must leave to you.—Your unhappy father, 


‘ELLIS FAULKNER.’ 


Christolphan looked at his friend and asked aimlessly, ‘Is it 
true, do you think?’ 

‘True?’ Faulkner groaned. ‘ Heaven knows, as I know my- 
self, that it is true :—I am a doomed man!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Ralph ; ‘the transmission of hereditary disease 
does not always occur in uninterrupted sequence ; often a gene- 
ration—sometimes two—will escape untainted. It does not follow 
necessarily that the morbid germs are in you because they de- 
veloped in your father.’ 

* It does not necessarily follow, but in this case it has followed. 
All my life I have been struggling against the tendency to suicide, 
though I never suspected its hereditary character.’ 

‘ This is simply morbidness!’ Christolphan exclaimed. ‘ Come, 
old fellow, that letter has made you blue, you have brooded over 
it until you fancy you have inherited suicidal mania; it’s all non- 
sense, you know—the idea never occurred to you before.’ 

‘I tell you I have had to struggle against suggestions to suicide 
ever since Ican remember. You fellows have often chaffed me 
about my beard: how could I confess that I never saw a razor 
without ——’ 

Faulkner did not complete the sentence, and Ralph put his 
hand upon his shoulder as he said :— 

‘That proves nothing. I never hold a knife in my hand with- 
out feeling impelled to open an artery, and I am not a victim to 
suicidal mania, I can assure you.’ 

‘It is not an isolated thing,’ the man answered gloomily ; ‘it 
is the case with everything. I am subject in an awful degree to 
the fascination of height. Look at those windows, I have been 
obliged to have them barred, in case the impulse to throw myself 
from them should become irresistible. The May races are simply 
torture to me, for I can’t keep away from the river in spite of its 
horrid suggestiveness. I tell you, Ralph, my life is a long torment; 
a journey by train, a walk on a railway platform—oh, God !’ 
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He stopped to wipe the perspiration from his forehead, and 
then went on in a hoarse voice :- - 

‘Can you imagine what it is to be continually haunted by a 
spectre? Tobedogged to death by a fiend from whom you cannot 
escape? To find in every element of life an instrument for self- 
destruction? I have not touched firearms for years, I cannot 
drive in an open carriage. The yacht I bought last Long is 
perfectly useless tome; even the sight of a druggist’s shop becomes 
acurse. Just look here.’ 

Christolphan gazed pityingly at Faulkner’s haggard face as he 
drew a key from his pocket and unlocked a small cabinet con- 
taining rows of bottles filled with powder and liquid. 

Christolphan leaned forward, and read some of the labels: 
‘Cyanide of potassium, nitric acid, chloride of zine, aconite, chloral, 
strychnine, oxalic acid, phosphorus, morphia ;—what in the world 
are you doing with all these?’ he asked gravely. 

‘I have bought them in small quantities at different times,’ 
Faulkner explained ; ‘some I have got through a fellow at St. 
Bartholomew’s, but I have procured each one under the influence 
of mania. Strangely enough, as soon as I have got possession of 
the stuff, the wish to use it has left me.’ 

‘Of course! That’s a sign the desire is the result of a morbid 
condition of the brain, the result of diminution of cerebral energy, 
and is not connected with heredity at all.’ 

Faulkner shook his head gloomily. 

‘You may as well try to persuade me that philosophical 
maxims can reduce the force of the impulse, or a system of ethics 
keep the tendency in check.’ 

‘I am not going to attempt anything of the sort, only let me 
remind you of a passage in /1 Purgatorio. I dare say you re- 
member it :— 

Free and upright, and sound is thy free-will, 


And error were it not to do its bidding, 
Thee o'er thyself, I therefore crown and mitre.’ 


‘ Free-will be hanged! There isno such thing; what you call 
free-will is simply the impelling forces of environment working 
on the man, and destiny is decided by a particle more or less 
of grey matter in the cerebrum.’ 

Christolphan smiled. ‘ Now you are talking sensibly,’ he said, 
‘and proving that you don’t accept your opinions second hand. 
Look here, Faulkner, judge for yourself in this matter, assert your 
right to an opinion of your own, and prove that every law, even 
that of heredity, is subject to modifications. You see, the idea 
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of hereditary tendency did not occur to you, even taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that your father committed suicide, until——’ 

‘I did not know it,’ Faulkner interrupted; ‘his death was 
attributed to aneurism- of the heart; it was sudden, but no one 
ever suspected that it was self-inflicted. He died during the 
night, in sleep, the doctors said.’ 

‘Precisely ; that supports my theory, and conclusively shows 
that if he possessed the mania, he could yet subordinate it to his 
force of will, and die peaceably in his bed after all. By the way, 
I will lock up this chest of yours; if your bed-maker or gyp got 
at it, the consequences might be disastrous. Have you finished 
those notes on Euripides ?’ 

‘No,’ Faulkner replied, seeing Ralph put the key in his pocket 
without objecting. 

‘Then do them now for me, like a good fellow, and I will call 
for them early in the morning.’ 

Christolphan spoke cheerfully, and, to Faulkner’s surprise, he 
found himself sitting down to copy out the notes, unable to resist 
the energetic will of his friend. 


CuHapTer II. 


THE long vacation was over, and October had come. Faulkner 
sat moodily in his rooms at Cambridge, too restless to occupy 
himself with anything. A great change had taken place in him 
since the day on which he had discovered the fate by which he 
was menaced, and his face had become thin and haggard and his 
eyelids red and swollen; he looked as though sleepless nights 
were undermining his health. He tossed the hair from his forehead, 
the movement signifying impatience rather than decision, and 
sighed heavily with the air of aman haunted by an overwhelming 
dread ; and into his eyes there came again the look of an animal 
at bay. He had become the pursuit of destiny, his life a ceaseless 
struggle with fate. Day by day, the combat was waged ; day by day 
his will asserted itself in the control of his morbid impulses ; night 
after night saw him victorious, yet morning by morning the 
contest was renewed, and he woke to the grim necessity of 
arraying himself again to meet the enemy. The conflict was a 
terrible one, one in which each crisis made it more difficult to 
predict success for him, more difficult to premise which would 
eventually conquer—fate, or the man. 

Christolphan had advanced a theory that the letter Faulkner’s 
father had written had been the result of mental derangement, 
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but his friend refused to entertain the idea; an internal witness 
attested the truth of his father’s statement ; the demon which 
had entered his soul was not evolved from without but from within, 
from his own consciousness, and he could not blind himself to its 
presence. Another element had come into. his life to add. to the 
discord which regulated it. 

He had spent part of the vacation with Willard, and, almost 
before the possibility had presented itself to him, Faulkner found 
that life had become valuable to him for the sake of Eva Willard; 
in her presence he seemed to escape the dominance of the evil 
spirit, yet even then there had been days when he had wandered 
away from the house not having courage to face the girl lest she 
should see the signs of struggle showing so darkly in his face, and 
read the doubts which tormented him, or become possessed of the 
baneful secret of his existence. 

He knew that Eva had given him her love, yet he dared not 
link her life with the long torment of his own; he dared not entail 
on others the cruel fate which tortured him. 

Christolphan laughed at Faulkner’s fears as at the baseless 
fancies of a monomaniac, yet he set himself seriously to work to 
remove them. He studied the statistics of suicide in order to 
convince him that self-destruction was a spontaneous, irresistible 
act ; and that the effort to escape from its dominance was a proof 
that suicidal mania was not in him; he went so far as to unearth 
the records of Faulkner’s antecedents, and he triumphantly showed 
that in no one case was it recorded that a Faulkner had perished 
by his own hands. 

He hunted up facts to prove that suicide was identified with, 
and was the result of, conditions of life which could not possibly 
then affect his friend. Faulkner was, as it were, isolated from the 
struggle for existence which prevailed around him ; he was him- 
self the assurance of his fitness to survive had his lot been to 
struggle; but splendidly endowed—physically, socially, intellectu- 
ally—how was it possible for him to be influenced by laws affect- 
ing imperfection? All preventives most powerful in deterring 
man from self-destruction were his: moral courage, subjugation 
of desire, intellectual development—all these assailed his position 
and rendered it difficult for him to set aside immediately every 
influence of character and education. So Christolphan taught, yet 
he was forced to acknowledge that Faulkner’s morbid sensibility 
and the gradual deterioration of his mental faculties which must en- 
sue were rendering him each day more incapable of striving against 
himself: two evils threatened him, one at least would seem to be 
inevitable—suicide or madness. 
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He came into Faulkner’s room as he sat moody and restless, 
and clapped him on the shoulder, saying cheerfully :— 
‘ Well, old fellow, what are you thinking about ?’ 
‘Some lines Coster was reading to me to-day. Did you know 
he intended publishing his poems soon ?’ 
‘No; but what are the lines ?’ 
‘I can’t remember all; they are on the church steps at 
Whitby :— 
Two centuries of steps, and then 
A field of graves ; 
With many a sculptured tale of men 
Lost on the waves. 
You climb and climb, with here and there 
A seat for breath, 
To find amid the ampler air 
A realm of death. 
And thus it is with human life, 
Men toil to rise; 
And lo! above the strain and strife 
A graveyard lies! 


‘I don’t know if Iam quoting quite correctly ; the verses struck 
me because the graveyard after the struggle is all that I have to 
look forward to.’ 

Ralph knit his brows angrily. ‘Good heavens!’ he cried, ‘ you 
will become simply idiotic harping on that string ; supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that you have inherited this mania, aren’t 
you man enough to resist its tendency ? Where is your moral 
force ?” 

Faulkner sighed wearily ; it was a sign of the change which had 
taken place in him that he did not resent Christolphan’s tone, as 
he answered :— 

‘“ Suicide is not an act of individual spontaneity; it is an 
effect of the struggle for existence and of human selection which 
works according to the law of evolution among civilised people.”’! 

‘How does the law of evolution affect suicide?’ Ralph 
asked. 

‘Don’t you see ? That which is inferior and poor must inevitably 
give way before that which is strong and superior; human organisms 
that are imperfect, characters that are weak, are bound to be eli- 
minated in the struggle for existence.’ 

‘Well, your humility is sublime if you class yourself among 
organisms that are imperfect or characters that are weak! May 
I ask if you were not stroke in the boat last April, and if you were 
not safe for senior wrangler till you took this confounded notion 


into your head ?’ 
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‘You may say what you like, it will not alter the fact that a 
certain per cent. of the population is doomed to destruction ; what 
does it matter whether through perversion of the cerebral faculties, 
or physical infirmity, or organic disease, all tend to the same end, 
the extinction of the individual for the sake of the mass,’ 

‘Good gracious, Faulkner, don’t speak in that tone of resigna- 
tion! Who has separated you from the mass to be sacrificed as 
the individual? I don’t question the truth of your statement, far 
from it. I know that whatever tends to the reduction of imperfec- 
tion in man’s condition is a development of the law of evolution. 
What I contend is that you are not one of those whose extinction 
benefits humanity.’ 

Faulkner shook his head sadly, ‘I wish I could think so.’ 

‘And what in the world hinders you from thinking so? The 
men that must be eliminated, those that are affected by the law, 
are those in whom the conditions of life are imperfect, who lack 
the power of opposing the cruel realities of existence;—a strenuous 
nature is not one to be eliminated !—or who are the victims of 
society, or immorality; or those who have to give way before more 
capable men. You are none of these; in one sense you are out 
of the struggle, your position and wealth relieve you from the 
strife, while your physical organism is perfection itself. The 
absurdity of the idea you hold is only equalled by the pertinacity 
with which you stick to it!’ 

‘ My good fellow,’ Faulkner said calmly, apparently not in the 
least impressed by Ralph’s eloquence, ‘do you think I would 
willingly ruin myself?’ 

‘Of course not! What you want is to sink your individuality 
and become simply an integer in the sum of humanity; if you 
would think how detrimental these ideas of yours are to you as 
part of the mass, you would not hold them long. What a position 
you would occupy in the scientific world if you would only recognise 
your responsibility to make your discoveries known !’ 

Faulkner smiled faintly, and a thrill passed through him at 
the mention of his scientific work: he saw once more the long 
vista of usefulness and fame which had been hidden by the clouds 
of the last months, and he wondered if this ideal would have been 
realised if he had never known of his fatal inheritance. His 
thoughts were dispersed by Christolphan’s next words. 

‘Did you know that Willard’s people were coming up?’ 

‘No—when ?’ Faulkner was at once alert and eager, and his 
eyes flashed as he made the question. 

‘To-day, I believe: Stevens says Miss Willard is an awfully 
pretty girl, Trinity will be en féte!’ 
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‘I suppose so,’ Faulkner answered listlessly, once more re- 
lapsing into the mood from which the intelligence had_ roused 
him. ‘It is nothing to me, of course; I shall not see them.’ 

‘You are bound to call on them, you know, after staying with 
them.’ -- 


- But -Faulkner did not call, and the light faded from Eva 
Willard’s blue eyes. 


CuaptTer III. 








Two years passed. Though Christolphan, Faulkner, and 
Willard were no longer at Trinity, their friendship had outlived 
their college life, and they frequently interchanged visits. 
Faulkner, however, had never been able to accept Willard’s in- 
vitations to visit him at home. Christolphan, on the contrary, had 
been constantly staying with his friend, doing his best to call the 
light back to Eva’s blue eyes, but unsuccessfully. She grew paler 
and more silent as the months went by and Faulkner still refused 
to be her brother’s guest ; and when at the end of two years Ralph 
asked her in simple manly fashion to be his wife, she refused with 
such a burst of sorrow that he guessed her secret. 

‘It does not matter,’ he said to Willard afterwards, ‘it will 
only shorten my visit. I shall go to Faulkner somewhat sooner 
than I had arranged, but I shall make her happy yet.’ 

The two years had left their traces upon Faulkner, having de- 
veloped in him a keen self-watchfulness which was almost piteous 
in the impression it gave of never-ceasing alertness. His eyes 
were wild and restless, their hunted expression had become per- 
manent, and on his face was a look of touching protest against the 
pathetic struggle of life with death. 

As he met Christolphan on the evening after the latter had left 
Willard it was sad to see the stringent watchfulness relax in an 
almost childish shifting of responsibility to his friend. Ralph did 
not allude to Eva, but he very soon assumed his réle of dictator, 
and as soon as they were alone he began :— 

‘Well, how is the new member for the county getting on ?’ 

‘Fairly,’ Faulkner replied. ‘Iam not old enough to feel the 
power of party as yet; politics are a kind of social condiment, you 
know ; they add zest to life when natural appetite begins to fail.’ 

‘Nonsense! Aman is never too young for the stimulus of 
public life. There is nothing like a political career to lead one to 
see the broad horizons of life ; on the dull level of ordinary social- 
dom one is apt to forget that there is a world beyond his own 
little brick wall. I expect to see you premier yet, Faulkner.’ 
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The man addressed smiled sadly. ‘If I could get altogether 
rid of my old man of the sea I might move on, but I am power- 
less under the burden. Still, I see what you have been preaching 
to me all along, Ralph: heredity is not necessarily destiny, but it 
may lead to intolerable egoism. If men were educated to the 
development of a strong and energetic moral character, if they 
would discipline thought and strive after a pure ideal, there would 
be no suicides; for the higher a man’s aims are, the less is he 
likely to let egoism dominate his thoughts.’ 

‘Capital! my scheme is working, I can see!’ Ralph cried 
triumphantly. ‘Why, man, with those ideas you need not talk of 
your being handicapped.’ 

Faulkner’s face grew dark immediately. ‘ With all my efforts 
I am no nearer getting rid of my fetters than I was two yearsago: 
I cannot escape from my fatal inheritance; sometimes I have to 
struggle against the impulse till I am mentally and physically 
exhausted.’ 

‘Never mind, every struggle strengthens for final victory ; as 
Emerson says, “We acquire the strength we have overcome.” I 
shall see you free yet.’ 

Was Christolphan’s prophecy fulfilled ? 

His strength of will, exerted successfully over all opposing 
elements, had at Cambridge earned for him the title of Faustus ; 
and, in his subsequent life, achievement of purpose had marked 
him out from most men, for there was a dogged persistence in 
him which, sooner or later, made him accomplish whatever he 
took in hand. ; 

His interest in Faulkner had led him to do something to- 
wards counteracting his morbid impulses, but now his efforts had 
received a fresh impetus by the discovery of Eva’s secret, and he 
determined that the only obstacle which lay in the way of her happi- 
ness, Faulkner’s unfortunate hallucination, should be removed. 

Faulkner’s hours of solitary brooding over his fate were sud- 
denly curtailed; Ralph brought his energy to bear upon him, and 
induced him to set on foot various undertakings which, as the 
owner of the estate, he ought long before to have commenced. 

Christolphan entered with spirit into plans for building new 
cottages and reorganising the conditions of life among the 
tenantry, and his enthusiasm infected his friend. His philan- 
thropic schemes and political duties pressed themselves upon his 
attention to the exclusion of more personal affairs, and he found 
that the fits of almost ungovernable impulse to self-destruction 
were losing their intensity, while for whole days he was free from 
all baneful suggestions. 
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In the autumn the two friends went to Scotland, and it was 
while he was there that the demon which had so long pessessed 
Faulkner was exorcised. 

They had spent the day fishing in a beautiful little loch among 
the hills, and no thought of danger for Faulkner was in Ralph’s 
mind, when a sudden deep groan called his attention to his friend: 
his face was livid and quivering, and heavy drops of perspiration 
hung on his forehead, while his eyes were fixed on the deep blue 
of the water as if in a curious fascination. Ralph crossed to his 
side and laid his hand on his shoulder, his gaze caught by a fish 
struggling on the bank with the hook still in its mouth. 

‘It’s like poor Faulkner,’ he said to himself, and by a strange 
impulse he took the hook from its mouth and threw it again into 
the loch; then he turned to his friend :—- 

‘Faulkner, old fellow, what’s up?’ 

For answer Faulkner only groaned, and while Ralph still gazed, 
uncertain what to make of his emotion, he sprang forward, leaped 
into the water, and disappeared from view. 

Scarcely an instant passed before Christolphan was also in the 
water struggling with his friend. Faulkner was powerless in his 
strong grip, and Ralph supported him until his shouts brought 
help and his burden was taken from him; then his eyes closed 
and the blue waters surged over his head, and the light of the 
sunset glanced on the bubbles which marked the spot where he 
had gone down. 

There was a moment of suspense, and then the watchers on 
the bank saw him reappear: one of the gillies plunged in, and in 
a very short time he was lying on the shore too exhausted to 
swallow the whisky they held to his lips. 

Faulkner knelt beside him, pale and remorseful, but with a 
dignified manliness in his face. 

‘The spell is broken,’ he said, ‘ the rush of the waves over my 
head made me realise my mistake; I know now that my impulse 

has been towards life—not death; but oh, Ralph, the knowledge 
has been gained at a terrible cost. You have given your life for 
mine.’ 

Christolphan opened his eyes—they were already growing 
glassy—and smiled brightly. 

‘ Tell Eva I saved you for her,’ he said. 

And there was silence. 

ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
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Dr. Wygram’s Aon. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN I met Dr. Clarence Wygram a few weeks ago, I had not 
seen him for nearly fifteen years previously. We were boys at 
school together, and fast friends at that time, but our intercourse 
since then has been very intermittent. Since he lost his wife in 
Southern Italy, many years ago, much of his life has been spent 
abroad, and, though he is to be seen in London at intervals, I 
seldom catch a glimpse of him. We do not belong to the same 
set in town, and as, being possessed of an ample fortune, he has 
never engaged in practice as a physician, his wandering and un- 
occupied life is little akin to my own. We do, however, meet 
occasionally by accident, when we talk over old times, vow to see 
more of each other in the future, and then part for—perhaps, 
other ten years. Such acquaintanceships as this of Wygram and 
myself are the most. unsatisfactory of all—they can scarcely be 
called friendships. Life, in my opinion, is too brief for such un- 
frequent greetings. It is important, however, that I recall, for a 
moment, this penultimate meeting with my old friend. It 
happened long ago, but the circumstances are still fresh in my 
memory. As I have said, this was our last meeting but one, and 
the date some fifteen years ago. 

I was about to travel to the North by the night mail, and acci- 
dentally stumbled against Dr. Wygram on the crowded platform 
at Euston. He is always pleased to be facetious, when we do 
chance to see each other, in regard to our mutually altered appear- 
ance since our last meeting, and predicts, in jocular fashion, that, 
ere long, we shall certainly pass without recognition on either 
side. There is some truth in what he says, yet, to judge by my 
friend’s careworn and haggard appearance on this occasion, I 
should say that he was aging somewhat faster than myself. 

It seemed that we were to be fellow-travellers. He also was 
going North, though not so far as myself, and I willingly shared 
a compartment, which he had already secured for himself and his 
son, a stripling youth, apparently about fourteen. The latter was 
returning to school after the Easter holidays, and his father (who, 
by the way, is not above the Cockney weakness of calling every 
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big school a College) was accompanying him on the journey. I 
remember that, for the first hour or two, we had enough of con- 
versation to beguile the time. Wygram had, of course, been 
abroad—I forget where, or for how long, but we were quite 
agreed—we always are, on this point—to view the simple fact of 
his absence as being a perfectly sufficient and satisfactory ex- 
planation of the time that has elapsed since our last meeting, how- 
ever long that interval may be. After that, our conversation 
began to languish. Our old friendship notwithstanding, we have 
really very little in common. Having spent a somewhat fatiguing 
day, I felt disposed to doze, and I believe that I ultimately slept. 

When I awoke, with a start, we were travelling at a high rate 
of speed. On the seat directly opposite to mine reclined my 
young travelling companion, apparently asleep, the lamplight fall- 
ing full upon his upturned face. He seemed to all appearance 
not very robust; I think his father had hinted as much to me on 
the platform before we started. The boy’s sleep was a somewhat 
restless one, and he shifted his position uneasily, as, ever and 
anon, the oscillation of the carriage half aroused him. As, only 
half awake myself, I sat drowsily watching him, I suddenly became 
aware that his father, who was looking over some papers by the 
aid of a reading lamp at the farther end of the compartment, 
seemed to wish, by a sign that he made, that I should join him. 
The thought struck me at the time, that perhaps he desired some 
conversation with me while his son was not a listener. I accord- 
ingly shifted my travelling rugs, and took the seat opposite to 
that of my old friend. 

The impression, on my part, that he did not wish the boy to 
overhear what he said was partly confirmed when my companion 
began the conversation in tones so low as to be barely audible 
above the rattle of the train. But I confess that I was somewhat 
unprepared for the substance of his communication, even when I 
did catch his meaning. At first, what he said was almost un- 
intelligible to me, but at length I contrived to gather, from what 
he told me, that some trouble (affliction, I think, was the word he 
used) had lately overtaken him, and he seemed, though indirectly, 
to appeal to me for sympathy under his trial. The appeal, how- 
ever, was entirely indirect, as no particulars were afforded—at least, 
if they were, I failed to understand their meaning. Under these 
circumstances, I was about to inquire, as delicately as I could, what 
the nature of his difficulty might be, when I chanced to notice 
that, as he spoke, his eyes would every now and then wander 
from looking in my face, and turn, as it were unconsciously, in 
the direction of his boy, not apprehensively, or as if he were afraid 
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of him as a listener, but gently and tenderly, as if in deep solici- 
tude on his account. This being the case, I forbure to press the 
father with questions which might be considered intrusive. The 
trouble to which he alluded was perhaps connected with the lad’s 
future, perhaps with something else concerning him, anyhow the 
secret, whatever it was, seemed to lie in that, or in some other 
equally delicate quarter, for Dr. Wygram did not give me any 
explicit details—rather avoided doing so, with a reticence quite 
unlike his customary frankness. But he had a favour to ask of 
me. -It came to that, in the end. 

‘You know,’ he said appealingly, ‘ you are my oldest friend— 
almost my only friend now, for my wandering life does not gain 
me new ones, and I beg you, most earnestly, to aid me, to help 
me, in this trouble > Here he paused as if about to make some 
disclosure, then, checking himself, ‘to counsel me, when I ask you, 
at a future time.’ 

Of course, my somewhat pardonable curiosity had no further 
excuse, but I murmured that I would be very glad if, at any time, 
I could be of service to him. I added that our old friendship 
justified such a claim on his part, and that, for my own, I would 
gladly meet it, when necessary. I confess I thought that the 
reserve accompanying his request was somewhat singular. 

‘ Ah, but promise! promise to me!’ (he repeated the word with 
such passionate emphasis as to startle me) ; ‘ promise that if I write 
you at any time and ask you to come to my help, you will do it— 
wherever I may be.’ 

This last clause of his request was a tolerably comprehensive 
one, as, from the doctor’s well-known migratory habits, the 
summons might possibly be indited from Mongolia, or the farthest 
recesses of Crim-Tartary. But to pacify him, for I saw that my 
old friend was strangely perturbed, I said that I would do what he 
wished, at any time, if I could; which latter clause covered the 
aforesaid difficulty so far. He seemed relieved by my assurance. 
His manner grew calmer. 

‘I cannot tell you more just at present,’ he said (this with a 
glance at the boy), ‘except that I am in sore trouble, from which, 
at another time, not now, the counsel of a friend may relieve me. 
It concerns one near and dear to me’ (ah! then the secret did lie 
there), ‘and you are the only one Icouldtrust. Perhaps, in time, 
my trouble may be dissipated ’ (this with a hopeless, sickly smile), 
‘and then you will be glad I have not bored you with it, but if 
not, and if I seek fulfilment of your promise, remember!’ With 
which words he abruptly broke off the conversation. 

Shortly afterwards my fellow-travellers reached their destina-~ 
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tion. Dr. Wygram had, by this time, completely recovered his 
vivacity. When wishing me goodbye, a silent pressure of the 
hand, more prolonged than usual, alone betrayed any recollection, 
on his part, of our midnight conversation. I did not recover my 
own equanimity so rapidly ; the interview came back upon me, as 
I sat alone for the rest of the journey, somewhat too vividly for 
that. A nameless uneasiness possessed me. I wearied myself 
with possible explanations of Wygram’s alleged troubles. Money 
difficulties were out of the question in the case of one so well off 
as he, so simple and unostentatious in his mode of life, and he 
would be the last man to gamble. His son—pooh! The birch 
was the best cure for boyish peccadilloes, and he would get that 
on going back to school. Still, reason with myself as I might, 
Dr. Wygram’s nameless trouble remained with me; the boy’s 
sleeping face in the lamplight, the father’s urgent entreaty ‘re- 
member,’ these did not pass away. After all, I would reproach 
myself for having promised to obey the summons of my friend 
whenever it might come; how awkward that might be! Why 
could not he, if so anxious for my counsel, arrange to come to me? 
Altogether, it was not until several days had elapsed that I shook 
off the disagreeable impression left by the journey. As for 
Dr. Wygram’s possible summons, I looked for that, more or less 
confidently, for several months, then my expectation of its coming 
began to fade. As a matter of fact, it did come after all, but not 
for fifteen years. Then it came upon this wise. I had been from 
home for some days. On returning, a pile of letters awaited me. 
Sorting them over one by one, the last in the heap was addressed 
in an unmistakable handwriting. ‘ Wygram’s summons at last,’ I 
said to myself, as the mist of the years rolled away and I was once 
more travelling northwards in the train; once more my friend’s 
voice in my ear, ‘remember!’ once more the lamplight on his 
son’s sleeping face. 

Opening the letter, I read as follows :— 


Low Tor Cottage, by Liskeard, Cornwall. Sept. 3, 188—. 


Dear F.,_-Remember promise given long ago. Pray come as 
soon as possible !—Thine, 


CLARENCE WYGRAM. 


In the circumstances, what could I do but make arrangements, 
as speedily as I could, to keep my promise ? Within twenty-four 
hours I was on my way to Cornwall. 
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» as A GIG awaited my arrival at the nearest railway station, and a 

for short drive brought me to Low Tor Cottage. Dr. Wygram met 

self me at the door. Considering the lapse of years since our last - 
hey interview, I was, of course, prepared to find my friend looking 

off much older; but I was scarcely prepared to see him so utterly 

he feeble-looking and broken, alike, apparently, with age and sorrow, 

rch as when he greeted me in the doorway. He bade me welcome in 

rat hurried nervous tones ; evidently he laboured under the influence 

ht, of suppressed emotion. We entered the sitting-room: the dinner- 

y's table was set for two persons only. He apologised for his secluded 

‘e~ quarters, and the humble arrangements of his household. ‘I 

ch have only been here for a month or two,’ he explained, ‘ since my 
id return from the Continent.’ A staid, elderly maid-servant here 
"y entered the room. ‘It was, of course, too early for any confidential 
+? talk between my host and myself; and, as the servant waited upon 
Kk us during dinner, anything but commonplaces were out of the 
a question. I judged from what I saw, however, that Dr. Wygram 
- was living alone ; perhaps it was better so. Our intercourse would 
=f be the more unrestrained. 

t Somehow, I do not know how it happened, I was the first to 





break the ice, upon the question of the object of my visit. And 
this prematurely, in fact within half an hour of my arrival. Now 
I had mentally cautioned myself, on the way down, against pre- 
cipitate allusions to the purpose of my coming ; yet, as it chanced, 
I stumbled upon the delicate topic, unawares, before the servant 
had left us to our wine. It was, then, on his son’s account that 
Dr. Wygram sought my presence here. As much I gathered from 
his silence, sudden and pained, when I made the remark. Of 
course after this, and until we were alone together, I turned the 
conversation into other channels, in what I fear must have seemed 
-a very clumsy fashion. My host grew more and more absent and 
distrait. When at length we drew our chairs near the fire, for 
the ‘autumn’ evenings were growing chilly, he had not opened 
his lips for some minutes. I was quite unprepared for what was to 
come. No sooner were we alone, than, in his attempt to speak, 
he burst intotears. It was long before he regained his composure. 
At first all he could utter was a renewal of his thanks to me for 
coming to see him in his loneliness—his worse than lonely life, as 
he termed it. 
I could make nothing of all this, but I endeavoured to assure 
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him of my earnest desire to help him, if only he would frankly 
confide in me as his friend. It was pitiful to see how, even after 
this invitation, it pained him to make any avowal. He sank into 
a reverie for a few moments, then, quickly rising to his feet and 
laying a hand on my shoulder, said :— 

‘TI will show you my sorrow, my friend, rather than speak of 
it myself. What I show you will speak for itself, for all words are 
vain.’ 

So saying, he motioned to me to follow him, and led the way 
from the room, carrying with him a small shaded lamp. 

When we entered an adjoining apartment the shadows there 
were so dense, and the light we had with us was so feeble, that, for 
some moments, I could discern nothing. A dull fire smouldered in 
the grate, but shed no light on the interior of the room, which 
seemed furnished as a small parlour. There was a large sofa at 
the farther end, and some one lay upon it covered with rugs. Dr. 
Wygram held the light a little lower, the rays fell upon an up- 
turned face, that of a boy apparently asleep. I started, for was it 
not the self-same face upon which the flickering light of a railway 
carriage lamp had fallen so many years before? The very same, 
in every lineament, nothing was changed. 

I am not naturally quick in coming to a conclusion. Things 


dawn upon me now even more slowly than of old. I was startled - 


for the moment, nothing more; though a creeping horror moved 
already towards my heart, I had not felt its actual touch. 

‘That is my sorrow,’ said the father, turning to me, without 
diverting the rays of the lamp from his son’s face; then, without 
another word, motioned me to. follow him out. I did so. The 
shadows fell once more upon the sleeper, even as the shadows of 
the years had fallen, till that moment, upon my recollection of his 
features. 

On a sudden the full significance of what I had seen rushed 
upon me. 

‘Great God!’ I cried, ‘ what is this, Wygram? Speak!’ 

We were in the corridor now, and he did not return an answer. 
We re-entered the lighted room. My patience gave way. 

‘For Heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘ Wygram, tell me what is the 
meaning of this! How is your son—the boy sleeping yonder— 
the same, unchanged ?’ The query died upon my lips, for he 
to whom I spoke was pale as ashes. I read the answer of my 
inarticulate question, there and then, in his face. By virtue of 
some nightmare spell, the boy I had seen so many years before, 
the boy, who by this time should have been ‘a grown man, was 
slumbering, still a boy, in the room we had just quitted. 
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They say that when, in dreams, anything manifestly absurd or 
inconsistent presents itself, the dreamer at once awakes. In the 
sitting-room of the cottage that night, seated beside my old friend, 
how often did I think myself dreaming, and long for the moment 
of waking to be precipitated by the seeming contradiction I had 
just witnessed! For some time neither of us spoke. Dr. Wygram 
sat motionless with the blank and, as it were, featureless expression 
on his countenance which I have so often seen sudden calamity 
impart. Yet his affliction, new and inexplicable to me as yet, must 
have become familiar enough to himself. After all, it must have 
been its first, its only revelation to another, which, as it were, re- 
awakened himself to a sense of its utter bewilderment and hope- 
lessness. And to me (ofall men) he had turned for help, for counsel, 
in circumstances so astounding! What could I do? My own 
brain was in a whirl. The sense of wonderment once past, a 
painful search for possible explanation succeeded—explanation 
of what? That was the puzzling difficulty. A problem was before 
me, but, from lack of all precedent, the conditions of effectual 
presentation were wanting. How, then, attempt the solution ? 

It must have arisen, I suppose, from the mental confusion 
under which I laboured that I can give no very lucid account of 
what immediately followed. I cannot tell at what period of the 
evening the silent current of our several thoughts flowed into a 
stream of conversation. But I reproduce here the substance of 
Dr. Wygram’s narrative, in his own words, as far as possible, 
omitting some details not germane to the narrative. 

‘My son,’ commenced Dr. Wygram, ‘inherited his mother’s 
malady, that which in her case proved fatal, pulmonary consump- 
tion. The unmistakable symptoms developed themselves in him 
at an early age. All the so-called remedies had been tried 
without avail. Humanly speaking, my boy was doomed, my 
house was apparently to be left unto me desolate. At first I was 


‘in despair, a despair lightened to me at last, however, by a gleam 


of hope. You are aware that I have devoted my life to the study 
rather than to the practice of medicine. Being untrammelled 
with regular avocations, I have been enabled to explore, more 
fully than many of my professional brethren, what may be called 
the bypaths of study—those less explored tracks which are open 
to the medical scientist who is, by training, a chymist as well. 
The practice of scientific medicine, among us in this country, at 
all events, is in its infancy, although many, whose interest it is to 
conceal the fact, will assure you to the contrary. If any proof 
were needed of my assertion, the lame and halting methods in 
use at the present day would suffice. The insufferable greed for 
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money so shamelessly manifested renders the modern practitioner 
only a better-class charlatan. Their failures are so gross, their 
expedients to conceal these failures so unblushing, that I have 
long recommended an adoption by the public of the Chinese 
system. The far-seeing Celestials only pay their medical adviser 
when they are perfectly well. When they fall sick his pay stops 
till he can restore them to health. 

‘ But there is a second, and a higher path, known only to a few, 
and these enthusiasts, careless of the rewards of the crowd. It is 
but a dim and perilous way at the best—it is easier to deride 
those who attempt to traverse it than to follow them. The herd 
of the profession eschew it for the most part. Present-day 
materialists will have nothing, accept nothing, which cannot be 
seen, tasted, handled, brayed in a mortar, fitting fate for them- 
selves as purblind fools! See how reluctantly, how incredulously, 
the results of even such a coarsely unmistakable remedy as 
electricity are received by the profession. Yet electrical energy, 
in medicine, is a clumsy weapon compared with others in the 
armoury of transcendentalism. There are blades infinitely keener 
for the expert—viewless brands, wielded by few—the peerless 
Excalibur itself, known to still fewer—for its point of a truth 
turneth every way, to guard the path to the Tree of Life.’ Here 
he shuddered, but after a pause went on: ‘ These higher methods 
have their risks, their inseparable dangers. Remember that ex- 
periment must at last be made upon the living, human, subject. 
Demonstration upon a score of tortured puppies will not avail. 
Is ita wonder that the crude experimentalist, great at the torture- 
trough, and brave in 7s cruelties, recoils when the higher issue is 
at stake ? But as I said, my boy was doomed, save, as I hoped, in 
the last resort of transcendentalism. That last resort I tried, but 
not until numberless trials in the laboratory had convinced me that 
my method must avail. I had discounted every possibility of 
failure. So long did I delay that the lamp of life had almost, 
with him, burned to the socket. But I was wary; I knew well 
that the step I was about to take was an irrevocable one, and my 
chief anxiety was to prevent a possible miscarriage of conse- 
quences. My plan, in short, promised to secure for one, already 
within sight of death’s portal, a lease of life prolonged—by how 
many months or years I could not tell—that question lay in dark- 
ness, but at least prolonged beyond what I could reasonably ex- 
pect considering his condition. A growth of new vital force— 
which yet was not a growth—everything pointed the other way, 
let me say a stock, was to be grafted into the decaying and 
wasting organism, permanent in its character, constant, without 
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flux or reflux. But (ah! that but which mars all that blooms and 
hopes!), like all gifts added from without, unlike all properties 
resident within, it, the gift, had an imperfection, a strange, deadly, 
and irremediable fault. It grew not, progressed not, aged not 
(do not start!); and this, its thrice-accursed property, was so 
malignantly, so devilishly potent, beyond hope of elimination or 
reduction, that it subdued unto itself whatsoever it touched or 
joined. Life preserved under its influence would be preserved, 
not in activity but as it were in arrestment, in default of needed 
repair, or rather with a subtle supply and repair of its own so 
elusive as to evade detection. 

‘Thus,’ continued Dr. Wygram—‘ thus, with all my caution, I 
erred—erred as all do, misled by some devil’s wile, who work 
against the gods. Fool that I was, my own caution deceived me, 
and that lying legend of him who sought for immortality, but 
forgot the advent of old age. But it is past now; others would 
have slipped on that insuperable threshold where I fell. I ex- 
ulted in the thought that my boy would drink of the water of 
life and so defy the killing years—but I forgot that he was not 
yet @ man—knew not that I was condemning him to a life of 
immaturity. Hurry misled me at the last. Before I knew it, 
he was almost gone—then I took the irrevocable step. It was 
well that I worked in secret. No eye but mine saw him as (oh, 
wondrous change !) he rose from his sick-bed with an assured gift 
of life in every limb and pulse, so sudden and startling that I 
dreaded the coming of life’s angel almost as much as I had the 
advent of him of death. For atime, I say, I would almost, un- 
knowing, have undone that which had been done—but that stage 
passed, and I only watched and waited.’ 

Dr. Wygram paused. Was it fancy that as he did so I thought 
I heard a light footstep in the room above us? The speaker did 
not seem to notice it, but went on :— 

‘For a time I knew no fear, that I had erred I did not know, 
as yet. For months he advanced in growth towards manhood. 
Then the spell began to work its hellish will. As he was then, as 
he is now, so will he ever be. A blight fell upon him, a chill 
mildew rained itself upon the issues of his life. A true death in 
life is his, for life hasteth to fruition and then falls; but this 
existence, with which I have dowered him, continues changeless, 
dateless, ageless, as the years of the Everlasting. I tell thee,’ 
screamed the father, as he sprang to his feet in a frenzy of uncon- 
trollable horror—‘ I tell thee my boy will never die!’ 

Overmastered by the contagion of his excitement, I too had 
risen from my seat. As we faced each other in silence, a breathing 
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murmur rose on the air, formless at first, then died away. Again 
a hushed murmur, then a crash of chords from an instrument in the 
room above. He of whom we spoke was playing Chopin’s ‘ Marche 
Funébre.’ 


Cuaprter III. 


I NEED not enter into the details of my stay at Low Tor Cot- 
tage, even if I were able to reproduce them with correctness, 
My residence there was, to me, a prolonged nightmare, with all 
hope of anawakening denied me. Dr. Wygram had so completely 
surrendered himself to despair as to be incapable of making any 
effort. It would have been a positive relief to myself had I been 
able to have considered him insane, and the mystery before me a 
delusion springing from that cause. But that conclusion was 
shut out most effectually by my own personal testimony (of which 
he always eagerly availed himself) as to his son’s identity, and his 
practically unaltered condition after an interval of so many years. 
I had every opportunity of assuring myself on this point. Young 
Wygram, though shy and backward, preferring to mope in soli- 
tude, was our companion after a day or two. But he never seemed 
wholly at ease, would not join in any sustained conversation, and 
had an apathetic listlessness about him which was positively 
repellent. It was vain to try to arouse either father or son from 
the overwhelming depression into which both had apparently 
sunk. Some melancholy drives we took together in a pony- 
phaeton through the solitudes of West Cornwall did not enliven us 
much. It is a haunted land at its best, with its rolling moor- 
lands, and its mystic Dosmery Pool, fabled as ebbing and flowing 
in its silent depths in sympathy with the tides of the distant sea. 
As day after day slipped away, I began to feel myself as partaking 
of my friend’s hopelessness. Yet, if I hinted the uselessness of 
continuing with him, he would become almost frantic. As he 
pathetically repeated to me, I was his only friend, the only one to 
whom he could confide his sorrows, so insupportable when borne 
alone. Gradually he persuaded me, on one point, against my 
better judgment. It was finally agreed between us that ere I 
left some steps should be taken on his part to endeavour to obtain 
a reversal, or part reversal rather, of the conditions under which 
his son laboured (I use the periphrasis as the plain words to me 
are unspeakably painful), by something of the same methods by 
which they had been compassed. The prospect to me was very 
distasteful, indeed revolting, nor did Dr. Wygram’s laboured 
explanations convey much information to my non-professional 
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mind. It is useless to detail them here, they would be intel- 
ligible only to the expert. But I could not deny him what he 
asked. I fancy his wish was to secure some witness of his own 
moral innocency, should any untoward accident happen. I cannot 
blame him ; indeed, I think he would have been justified in taking 
almost any steps, short of taking his son’s life, in the unparalleled 
circumstances of the case. 

And the time was short. That was another perplexity. The 
constant state of nervous apprehension which overcame Dr. 
Wygram whenever his residence in one place had lasted any time, 
pointed, of itself, to the necessity of making haste. Perhaps he 
magnified this difficulty, I cannot say. But there was something 
about their retired life which seemed likely to invite gossiping 
curiosity, in a country district more especially. That the neigh- 
bours had already questioned him as to the nature of his son’s 
delicacy he assured me over and over again. What could they 
mean? ‘He has been watched,’ the father would say, excitedly. 
‘We have already been here too long. They notice his unaltered 
appearance since our arrival. A growing lad, such as he appears, 
would have made some progress in the time, and they notice that he 
does not—nor ever will,’ he would add bitterly, ‘unless my last 
efforts should prove successful.’ It was idle to try to reason him 
out of these fears—for all I knew they might be real. It was 
pitiful to think how long they had possessed him, during many 
weary years. When I had met himself and his son fifteen years 
before, they were, even then, travelling as fugitives from place to 
place to avoid detection; still more harrowing to think that, in 
the father’s case, from his rapidly aging look and growing feeble- 
ness, these wanderings must soon cease. Of his son’s fate, in that 
overwhelming contingency, I could never trust myself to think. 
The thought of it often overcame Dr. Wygram himself. He told 
me once, that on one occasion, when abroad, the terror of this 
self-same prospect so unmanned him that he had attempted to 
confide in a brother practitioner, an Englishman, resident, I think, 
in Milan. ‘Like most countrymen of our craft abroad,’ said my 
poor friend bitterly, ‘he proved to be utterly incredulous. I 
might have known it, before exposing myself to his coarse ridicule. 
The line of my studies has been so utterly outside the old groove 
of pill and bolus, lancet and catheter, it is little wonder that the 
crowd will have none of its results. This professional brother 
only laughed in my face, rubbed his hands in glee, as at a good 
joke, asking me if I would not part with my recipe for a con- 
sideration, seeing he had some half-dozen youngsters of his own 
whose growing powers added to the tailor’s bill. English medical 
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men are proverbially obtuse, but for the full development of their 
sheer obstinacy and mulishness they should be transplanted to the 
soil which gave birth to transcendentalism.’ 

It was a breathless autumn evening when, in my presence, Dr, 
Wygram commenced his second experiment with his son. The 
dim scent of the shrubberies stole in through the open windows 
—over which the blinds were drawn. On a couch in the centre 
of the room lay young Wygram in a deep slumber, superinduced 
by an opiate which his father had administered, to aid the further 
stages of the treatment. A brass chafing dish lay upon the floor, 
containing some smouldering embers; from a tripod upon the 
table hung a small retort of crimson glass which glowed like a 
ruddy gem in the flickering light of a spirit lamp underneath. 

With arms stripped bare to the elbows, Dr. Wygram bent over 
his son, watching the depth of unconsciousness in which the 
latter was immersed. For nearly an hour my friend had not 
spoken a word. I did not wish to interrupt him, but I saw by his 
manner at length that the critical moment had arrived. He turned 
to me at last, and in a broken whisper told me that a few 
moments longer would decide his success or failure. ‘ We shall 
now, I trust,’ he said, ‘have insight granted us in regard to a 
hitherto hidden mystery.’ 

I do not know whether he ever obtained the insight in ques- 
tion, but I know that it was never granted to me. For, at that 
moment, loud voices were heard in the corridor. The door was 
unceremoniously thrown open, and three men entered the room. 
Their leader, a puffy red-faced individual, fixed me with his glit- 
tering eye from the moment of his coming into the room. ‘ That 
is the man!’ he said to his subordinates, pointing, at the same 
time, to me as I stood irresolute. 

A sudden panic possessed me that instant. To escape by the 
door was impossible, as the men stood beside it, but the window 
behind me was handy. I turned, lifted the blind, and precipi- 
tately jumped into the garden a few feet below. I do not believe 
that I ever ran so fast in my life as I did on that occasion through 
the mazes of the shrubbery. My one frantic desire was to get 
away at all hazards from that dreadful dwelling, though from what 
I fled I could not have told. I only knew that horror, the accu- 
mulated horror, of the past weeks, compressed into the moment, 
possessed me to my very heels. A wretched dog prowling about 
the garden gave chase to meas I fled, under the impression 
that I was making off with some portable property belonging to 
the establishment ; but I soon left him far behind, and I do not 
think that the men joined in the pursuit, beyond the limits of the 
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cottage, if, indeed, they followed me at all. In my terror I never 
looked behind, but ran through fields, hedges, and ditches till I 
arrived, breathless and hatless, at the nearest railway station. The 
officials seemed somewhat surprised at the appearance I presented, 
but I got a ticket without question, and was soon seated in a 
railway carriage on my way to London. 

These memoranda, written after a long period of nervous prostra- 
tion, must be published, if for my own exculpation alone. Shortly 
after their committal to paper, a longing curiosity impelled me to 
inquire as to the fate of my old friend. I had promised not to 
desert him, and that promise I had scarcely kept. At all hazards, 
then, I resolved to go to Cornwall once more, even if, by doing so, 
I should fall into the hands of the authorities, as I doubted not he 
had done. At all events, my own innocency was beyond question. 

On the Paddington platform my apprehensions in this latter 
respect were redoubled. A young man standing beside me, when 
I was taking out my ticket, certainly eyed me very narrowly. 

‘One of the minions of the law,’ I said to myself; ‘ the affair 
has got wind after all.’ As I was about to take my seat he came 
forward and asked if he had the pleasure of addressing Mr. F 
of Blank Street. Resolved to brazen it out. to the last, I admitted 
my identity. 

‘ You are acquainted with Dr. Wygram, I think ?’ he continued, 
interrogatively. 

I owned that I was. Denial, at this stage, would have been 
useless. 

‘I am his son,’ he said smilingly. 

‘His son!’ I gasped. Then, after all, Dr. Wygram’s second 
experiment had succeeded, and he who was before me had been 
freed from the spell of his youth. Yes, there was no doubt of it! 
He was nowa man! ‘Is it possible?’ I repeated, gazing at him 
with astonishment. 

‘I think there is no doubt of it,’ he replied coolly. ‘ You will 
be sorry to learn that my father is far from well,’ he resumed. ‘I 
have been from home for a long time, but am just going down to 
see him, in Cornwall.’ 

‘Just going down to see him?’ This was mystery upon 
mystery. 

‘My dear sir,’ I said in despair, ‘I am very sorry indeed to 
hear of your father’s illness, but would you kindly answer me one 
question as distinctly as you can. If you are Dr. Wygram’s son, 
how is it that you do not remember me ?’ 

‘I do now most distinctly,’ he replied. ‘I remember travelling 
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with you and my father, many years ago, when I was going 
to school in the North.’ 


Heavens! Then all the years, since then, had been a blank 
to him ! 

‘Have you no recollection,’ I suggested, ‘ of having been with 
your father, since then, a short time ago, in Cornwall ?’ 

‘Ah! that is my brother,’ he quickly returned ; ‘ yes, he was 
with my father, when he took ill—been with him too long, in fact, 
for the good of either. My father, I am sorry to say, has for some 
time been quite unhinged mentally.’ 

I should think he has, was my inward comment, for I saw it 
allina moment. There were two young Wygrams; both of these 
I had seen when they were youngsters of the same age. Why had 
I not thought of this before? Is it not my special weakness that 
things dawn upon me very slowly? The rest, of course, was Dr. 
Wygram’s delusion, ultimately necessitating his being placed 
under the care of his friends. 

‘My dear sir,’ I replied, after a pause, and with some effusion 
of manner, ‘I sincerely trust that your father’s distressing illness 
may be but temporary. On his being able to receive the message, 
kindly present him with my warmest regards. Meanwhile, one 
question more before we part, for I am not going by this train; I 
—I have changed my mind. How many years, may I ask, may 
there be between your own age and that of your brother ?’ 

‘ About fourteen or fifteen,’ was the reply. 

‘ Quite so; and when you were youngsters of about the same 
age, say, were you not considered very like one another ?’ 

‘Remarkably so,’ he answered, laughingly, ‘as like as two 
peas.’ 


G. M. M°CRIE. 
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A STORY FROM A STUDIO. 
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ARTIST AND PATRON, 





Pare SMITH was a name which, like that of ‘ Amos Cottle,’ did 
not sound somehow as if it were fit ‘ to fill the trumpet throat of 
Fame.’ But it did. His years were little more than forty, and 
he had won his place in the first rank of his contemporary 
painters. He was an A.R.A., and almost everybody in the artistic 
world predicted that he must be elected R.A. when the. next 
vacancy occurred. He was popular amongst youthful artists 
because he was so ready to welcome a new ‘brother of the brush 
and maulstick,’ and so ready to help them forward in their work 
with sympathetic counsel and direction whenever he discovered a 
glint of power. His sanguine nature discovered that glint in many 
productions which were so crude that his compeers were inclined 
to laugh at him, until the fact became remarkable that his pre- 
dictions rarely proved false. On the other hand, he was still more 
correct as a prophet when he said to a young aspirant for honours, 
‘Don’t waste time in going on with this kind of work. You 
will make nothing of it. Try some other trade.’ 

It always caused him pain to say this, but he never hesitated 
to do so when the occasion arose. Still, he used the word ‘ trade’ 
with a vague feeling that it softened the verdict of dismissal from 
the poetic paths of Art. For the dilettante who took up painting 
as an amusement—a thing intended merely to while away idle 
hours—he had the profoundest scorn and no patience. This feel- 
ing he expressed so plainly in the bluntest sarcasm (to which his 
Northern accent gave additional point ) that vain and affected people 
rarely paid a second visit to his studio. 

He was popular amongst the elders of his craft—in spite of 
his exceptional success—because he sincerely appreciated their 
work and listened with respect to their comments on his own. 
These comments, he said, often opened his eyes to something 
he had missed; but the something was always totally different 
from what had been suggested. The suggestion, however, having 
led him to the discovery of it, he frankly acknowledged his, in- 
debtedness. This generosity on his part, enabled a few men to 
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deceive themselves with the belief that they might claim the 
credit of some of his finest effects in landscape or figure. The 
man who deceived himself most on this point was Harold Ormond, 
and Pate never repudiated by word or look any credit which he 
claimed. Mr. Ormond had helped him at the period when he 
was beginning his struggle for the fame and fortune he had now 
attained, and Mr. Ormond had a pretty daughter. Moreover, he 
was a wealthy merchant, a virtwoso, and great patron of the arts. 
His house in Kensington was filled with pictures and sculpture, 
and every room blockaded with bric-a-brac. It was he who had 
given Pate the commissions which had enabled him to spend a 
year in Italy—the paradise of artists—and permitted him the 
leisure to execute the works which had proved the stepping- 
stones to his present position. He never forgot that, and he felt 
pleasure in allowing his patron to be happy in the thought of 
having contributed more to the success of the young artist by the 
influence of his cultured taste than by the material aid he had given 
him—material aid which had been duly repaid. So Pate never 
felt annoyed at anything Mr. Ormond said, no matter how wrong 
he knew him to be, and they remained good friends, notwith- 
standing that the merchant continued to play the réle of patron 
when the idea of patronage had become ridiculous. 

To the common eye Pate was not a handsome man. He was 
short of stature, although firmly built. He had short, bristling, 
reddish hair over a square, resolute brow; a nose rather broad at 
the tip, and his pale moustache did not hide the fact that his lips 
were rather thick to be regarded as indicative of an imaginative 
or sentimental character. But the large, clear blue eyes lit up 
the face, and in moments of excitement or enthusiasm trans- 
formed it into a reflector of power and emotion. In his work he 
displayed extreme delicacy of touch and feeling ; his own outward 
appearance was that of a good-humoured but uncouth man. 

One friendly critic who was struck by this singular contrast 
between the worker and his work put the question :— 

‘There is always sentiment in your colour as well as your 
subjects, Smith—how do you get it ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Pate answered, laughing, ‘it grows out of 
itself, somehow.’ 

The secret source of his effects was only half-comprehended 
by himself; and not being fond of theorising about Art, he had 
always avoided forming a theory about his own method of work. 
Had he attempted to do so, he would have found that the attraction 
which his pictures possessed was due to the theme that inspired 
everything he did—hope and faith. Even in his most tragic 
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pictures there was always a gleam of hope somewhere. Take for 
instance his ‘Shepherd’s Fate,’ where the man, overcome by the 
snowstorm, whilst endeavouring to save the sheep, has fallen 
helpless on the ground; his dog is vainly trying to rouse him by 
tugging at his plaid. In the distance is dawn, revealing a rescuing 
party hastening towardsthem. The effect was admirable, although 
sad, and won the highest encomiums from the best judges. It 
found a place on the line inthe Academy, and was one of the most 
popular pictures of the year. 

But he did not care for gloomy subjects. He revelled in sun- 
shine ; in green and purple hills and straths; in laughing streams 
and glowing harvest-fields with happy peasants busy at work or 
play. He wanted to produce work that would help those who 
looked at it to remember the sunshine, of which every one has a 
glimpse at times. 

’ His studio was attached to an old-fashioned cottage standing 
on the slope of Hampstead Hill Road, a little way beyond Chalk 
Farm railway station. The cottage had been erected long before 
the lines of ‘ commodious family residences’ and terraces obliter- 
ated the green fields and enhanced the value of land. Conse- 
quently it stood well back from the thoroughfare and had fruit- 
trees in the front garden, as well as a patch of sward and some 
flower-beds with boxwood borders. There was also a garden at 
the back of the cottage, and here Pate had built a convenient 
studio which he improved as his fortune increased. When his 
success became assured he was constantly urged by dealers and 
some friends to remove—for appearance’ sake—to Melbury Road, 
the favourite quarters of men who had made their mark. 

But nothing would induce him to leave the old place. He 
had taken it after his first triumph, and it was associated with 
precious memories. Hither he had brought his mother from her 
humble home in the North; here she had spent some happy years 
with him, and here she had died. 

‘I don’t care for a swell place,’ he would say, ‘and this is big 
enough for all my wants, seeing that I have neither wife nor 
bairns, and am not likely to have either. All the friends who 
think me worth looking up never object to coming here, and I 
can see those who don’t like to make the journey at the Hogarth. 
Besides, Mysie would never allow me to flit.’ 

Mysie Cameron was a distant relative—a second cousin seven 
times removed, or something of that kind—who acted as house- 
keeper. She was a maiden who had seen at least fifty-five years, 
~ éndowed with sharp features, a shrill voice, and restlessly active 
limbs. She ruled the house imperiously, keeping the single domestic 
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who was under her constantly on the trot, and Pate allowed her 
the innocent pleasure of believing that she ruled him as well as 
the house. 

Pate was in his studio busy putting the finishing touches to 
one of the pictures he was sending to the forthcoming Academy. 
It was towards the end of March, and happened to be a bright 
morning, and bright mornings being somewhat rare he was eager 
to take advantage of the light. He was standing at his easel, and 
behind him, lounging in an easy chair, emitting clouds of smoke 
from a large briar-root, was a tall young fellow about twenty-five 
or twenty-eight. He was handsome and well-made. The face was 
intellectual, lit by dark eyes, and adorned with a black moustache 
which matched the colour of his hair. Whilst affecting the care- 
less manner of a Bohemian he was evidently scrupulous about his 
appearance ; for his dress, although very quiet in colour, was cut 
in the latest fashion. 

This was Dick Musgrave, who, having inherited a small income, 
had resolved to become a painter. He had some aptitude; he was 
devoted to Art, and was an earnest worker, notwithstanding his 
affectation of being always at leisure. Pate understood him, and, 
in the belief that he would yet do something good, took much 
interest in him. Although their characters were as widely 
different as could be, except in their love of Art, they became 
close friends ; and Dick profited more by his visits to Pate’s studio 
than by all his studies under other masters. 

‘How do you manage it ?’ exclaimed Dick, as he looked at the 
canvas with admiring enthusiasm. 

‘ Manage: what?’ queried Pate abstractedly, examining his 
picture with critical eyes, whilst he unconsciously rubbed his nose 
with the handle of his brush. 

‘ That,’ answered the other, waving his pipe towards the easel. 

‘Oh, I understand—with paints and brushes, of course.’ 

‘ My paints and brushes will never do anything like it for me.’ 

‘You don’t know yet,’ was the quiet response. ‘The fact that 
you are discontented with yourself at present is a hopeful sign 
that you may do good work in the future. Fellows who are con- 
tent seldom care to make an effort.’ 

‘ Are you not contented ?’ 

‘No, I neveram. As soon as the canvas is out of my hands, 
and said to be finished, I see ever so many things which might be 
improved in it.’ 

‘Is that why you keep your magnwm opus yonder so long un- 
finished and hidden from everybody? Look here, old fellow, I 
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wish you would let me have a look at it so that I might try to 
learn a valuable lesson from the hitch which stops your hand.’ 

As the ambitious tiro spoke he advanced towards the heavy 
curtains, which screened a corner of the studio. 

‘Stop, Dick,’ said Pate hastily. ‘You cannot see it—no one 
but myself is to see it until I feel that it is finished.’ 

‘When will that be?’ 

‘ Perhaps never.’ 

There was a faint note of melancholy in the tone with which 
this was uttered. 

‘Then some day when I know you are out I shall drop in and 
satisfy myself.’ 

‘You cannot. The canvas is in a locked case.’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled Dick in much surprise. ‘You must place 
some very special store on it.’ 

‘I do—it is a dream.’ 

‘Then, I hope it is a happy one, and that it will come true. 
You shall not hear another word of chaff about it from me, and I 
promise not to speak of it again until you show it to me.’ 

‘Thank you, Dick, that is the kindest thing you can do for 
me.’ 

A shade had come over Pate’s face, and he had laid aside 
palette and brushes as if he could do no more work that day. 
Dick with much compunction saw that he had inadvertently 
caused his friend pain. Hitherto he had been under the impres- 
sion that the painting on which Pate had been so long engaged 
was some daring experiment that.would not bear inspection until 
it should be sufficiently advanced to satisfy him that its meaning 
would be comprehended. But now he surmised that in this 
secret work there was something more than an experiment. He 
would keep his promise not to refer to it again, although his 
curiosity was whetted by the information that the canvas was kept 
in a locked case. 

The door of the studio banged open, and old Mysie thrust in 
her head. 

‘ There’s Mister Ormond’s card for you, and his dochter is wi’ 
him, and he wants to see you.’ 

At this announcement Dick’s face flushed with pleasure, but 
he walked uneasily to the other end of the studio whilst Pate was 
telling Mysie to say that he would see the visitors immediately. 

‘ Will they be coming here?’ asked Dick, half as if he wished 
they would and half as if he wished they would not. 

‘Very likely,’ said Pate, as he washed his hands, ‘but at any 
rate you might throw open the windows and let the smoke out.’ 
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‘And after that open the door and let myself out,’ was Dick’s 
laughing addition. 

‘Why so? You were always welcome at Ormond’s. You 
haven’t quarrelled with him ?’ 

‘Oh no, but— Well, somehow I fancy he has been rather cool 
to me of late. Probably made up his mind that I should never do 
anything that he could be proud of, and y 

He was interrupted by the opening of the door and the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Ormond himself, followed by his daughter. The 
latter’s face flushed at the sight of Dick, as his had done at the 
intimation of her arrival. 

‘You will excuse me, my dear Smith,’ said Mr. Ormond with 
gracious familiarity, ‘ but I am ina hurry to-day, and learning that 
you were here came straight to you, sans cérémonie.’ 

‘No need for ceremony between us,’ returned Pate, shaking 
hands cordially with father and daughter. 

‘Of course not, of course not, my dear fellow. Well, I am 
here for two purposes. First, to have a glance at your picture, 
and second, to tell you that I want you to dine with us to-night. 
Brouillard, whose picture was the hit of last year’s Salon, is to be 
with us, and I felt sure that you would like to meet him.’ 

Mr. Ormond did not admit, even to himself, that he desired, 
besides giving pleasure to Pate, to show off his successful protégé 
before the great French painter. He would feel all the evening 
that his own perspicacity and generosity were on view. 

‘Thank you. I should very much like to meet him,’ was 
Pate’s simple answer. 

‘I do not think you see Mr. Musgrave, papa?’ whispered the 
daughter a little awkwardly. 

Mr. Ormond put on his glasses and looked straight at Dick, 
who was standing at a few paces distance. 

‘Oh, Musgrave, how do you do ?’ said the patron rather coldly, 
‘Got anything for the Academy this year?’ 

‘ Nothing that I care to offer,’ answered Dick carelessly. ‘It 
isn’t worth a fellow’s while sending in what he knows ought to be 
rejected, and most probably will.’ 

‘You are perfectly right; but by this time you ought to have 
something that was worth sending in. Let me see—have you 
had anything hung yet ?’ 

Dick flushed, and so did Miss Ormond, who glanced at him with 
an expression of sympathy and appeal for forbearance. 

‘Surely you cannot have forgotten that he had the portrait of 
a lady almost on the line last year,’ broke in Pate warmly—sensi- 
tive to the sting which Dick had received, and pained to be 
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obliged to acknowledge that he experienced a feeling of resent- 
ment towards the man whom he was bound always to regard with 
gratitude. 

‘Ah! now that you remind me of it, I believe there was,’ said 
Mr. Ormond, wiping his glasses with a silk handkerchief. ‘I am 
very pleased to be reminded of it. You see, Musgrave, my 
memory is not so good as it was, and unless a thing makes a very 
deep impression on it I am apt to forget. Now let us have a 
look at your picture, Smith.’ 

To Dick there was studied rudeness, if not open insult, in the 
words and manner of Mr. Ormond, and he would have resented it 
promptly if those eyes had not been fixed upon him so beseechingly. 
He took his revenge in a way that was much more satisfactory to 
himself than any direct retort, however cleverly made, could have 
been. 

‘Whilst .your father is examining Mr. Smith’s new picture, 
Miss Ormond, let me show you some of the mysteries of Art in his 
sketches,’ he said with a smile, as he led her towards a stand on 
which was a huge portfolio filled with hurried sketches of sky, sea, 
land, and character, made at the moment with brush or pencil as 
might be. 

Whilst turning over the sketches there were opportunities for 
hands to touch each other, and for occasional phrases in under- 
tones which had nothing whatever to do with what they were 
looking at. 

Pate was heartily glad of anything which should break off the 
unpleasant conversation between Dick and Mr. Ormond, for he felt 
sure that the former would not stand much more of it. So he 
instantly took his visitor to the easel at which he had been 
working. 

Mr. Ormond was very precise in his method of examining a 
picture—and he really did know a good one when he saw it, which 
is much more than can be said of the majority of Art patrons. 
First, he made certain that his glasses were perfectly clear; 
second, he took a general survey; third, he drew back several 
paces and made another examination from that point of view; 
fourth, he moved to the right ; fifth, he moved to the left ; sixth, 
he went close up to the picture, almost touching the canvas with 
his nose, to inspect the modus operandi; and finally he drew 
back to a position which seemed to him the correct focus of the 
picture, and stood for some moments in silence. If satisfied he 
would give a sigh of relief, and say :— 

‘My dear fellow, I congratulate you—most heartily congratu- 
late you.’ 
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If the result was not satisfactory he would murmur in tones 
carefully graduated according to the degree of his estimation of 
the work: ‘ Good, good, but > Then would follow a learned 
disquisition on possible improvements. He never had looked at 
a picture in which he did not discover something that might be 
improved, and he could even point out flaws in the most revered 
works of the Old Masters. If he happened to be very much dis- 
satisfied, he would take off his glasses, swing them pendulum 
fashion on his forefinger, and say softly : ‘ Don’t you think that— 
ah—that——~’ and so on. 

On the present occasion he displayed the usual signs of his 
high approval, and was, with solemn countenance, apparently gazing 
with earnest admiration upon the picture. But in reality, whilst 
complimenting Pate, he was looking over his glasses and over the 
picture at his daughter and Dick, who appeared to find the pro- 
foundest interest in the portfolio. He caught only snatches of 
their conversation, and all that he heard might be quite applicable 
‘ to the sketches they were so busy examining. 

‘ Patience and faith are——’ mumble, mumble, mumble, from 
Dick. 

‘Yes, but——’ mumble, mumble, from the girl, very softly. 

‘True hearts never—— mumble, mumble.. ‘ Till death , 
mumble again from Dick. 

Mr. Ormond dropped his glasses, and said abruptly :— 

‘I must have a look at this, Smith, when there is time to give 
it the study it deserves. I must be off now. You will be with 
us to-night—dinner at seven-thirty, sharp? Come along, Lucie.’ 

The girl started at the sharp summons and turned quickly. 
Her eyes were very bright and there was a glow upon her cheeks 
that was not entirely due to the fresh spring air through which 
she had been recently driving. 

‘I am ready, papa,’ she said demurely. 

Pate was watching her and thinking—‘ How beautiful she is! ’ 

‘Good. bye, Musgrave. Shall be delighted to look in at your 
studio when you tell me there is something to see.’ 

The great patron hurried off with his daughter. Pate accom- 
panied them to the carriage, and stood on the kerb for a few 
minutes looking after it. Then he slowly returned to Dick, who 
was busy relighting his pipe, his face beaming with pleasure. 

‘ Didn’t I tell you the old boy was inclined to be queer with 
me ?’ he said in his sprightly way, as if the matter were one of 
indifference to him. 

‘You must have done something to annoy him,’ rejoined Pate. 
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seriously, whilst he was evidently thinking of something else. 
‘What is it ?’ 

‘Ah, he keeps that to himself, was the laughing reply, em- 
phasised with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘ Very likely I contra- 
dicted some of his pet theories or disputed his judgment about 
one of my own pictures.’ 

‘There must be something more than that. With all his 
vanities Ormond is both good-natured and considerate; and I 
have known him stand a good deal of chaff even from bumptious 
youngsters like you without resenting it. But it is plain that 
you have managed to tread on a very sore corn somehow.’ 

‘That’s certain ; but let us hope he'll get over it in time— 
and I dare say he will.’ Dick added mentally, ‘ He will soon have 
no choice.’ 

‘You ought to help him to get over it. Go to him, and ask 
him frankly what is the matter. There is nothing pleases him 
better than a straightforward question whenever there is any mis- 
understanding.’ . 

Dick puffed away at his pipe as if he were considering this 
advice, although he did not seem to relish it. There was an 
earnestness in his expression which only appeared when the sub- 
ject of his reflections was very serious. 

‘T’ll think about it,’ he said at length, his sprightliness con- 
siderably moderated. ‘Are you coming out ?’ 

‘Not just now.’ 

‘Then I’ll see you to-morrow, and tell you whether or not I 
have made up my mind to speak to Ormond.’ 

Pate, being left alone, bolted the door; then, with both hands 
clasped behind him and head bowed, walked up and down. By- 
and-by he methodically arranged the sliding shutters so that the 
light was concentrated upon that part of the studio where hung 
the heavy curtains which concealed the picture he was painting 
with so much secrecy. 

He drew aside the curtains softly, as if afraid to disturb a 
sleeper. Then tenderly he unlocked the case which stood on the 
easel and revealed the picture. He sat down before it, gazing at © 
it with sad, earnest eyes. Presently he murmured in a tone that 
was almost despairing :-— 

‘Ob, that something in those eyes! Can I never get it?’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


DREAMING. 


LUCILLE ORMOND—always called Lucie by her father and in- 
timate friends—was a bright, fair-haired girl, with a fresh face and 
the tenderest blue eyes imaginable. She had lost her mother ten 
years ago, when she was only twelve. Since then she had been 
the constant companion of her father in his travels, his reading, 
and amusements. She had not his passion for pictures and articles 
of vertu, but through her devotion to him she found pleasure in 
them, and to some extent acquired a real appreciation of them. 

The father was a man of medium height, with crisp, close- 
cropped white hair and close-cropped white whiskers framing a 
placid, agreeable countenance. He regarded his daughter as the 
most precious of all his treasures, and watched over her accordingly 

_ with jealous eyes whilst he endeavoured to gratify her every wish. 
They were more like comrades than father and daughter, made 
little jokes about each other when alone, and exchanged playfully 
sarcastic remarks, at which they both laughed heartily. They 
were very happy together, and until about a year ago it had not 
dawned upon Lucie that there could enter into her life another 
element which might disturb the even tenour of their way. 

She was uneasily conscious that this disturbing element had 
entered into her heart on this day when they were driving away 
from Pate’s house. She tried to deceive herself on the subject by 
mentally repeating the phrase, ‘ Nothing, nothing can ever come 
between me and my father.’ But she was uneasy all the same, and 
at length sought relief from her own thoughts in a question. 

‘Why were you so unkind to Mr. Musgrave, papa ?’ 

The father looked round smiling, and with an inquiring ex- 
pression. 

‘Was [ unkind to him? How?’ 

‘Oh, in your manner; in the way you spoke about his work ; 
and you did not ask him to dinner as yon used todo. Iam sure 
you pained him very much.’ 

‘I certainly do not like to cause pain to any one, as I think 
you are aware, my dear,’ answered Mr. Ormond, thoughtfully ; 
‘ but he is one of those young fellows who are the better for being 
set down a peg now and again. His self-conceit will ruin him.’ 

‘I don’t believe he is in the least bit self-conceited,’ she re- 
joined, with a slight flush on the cheeks. 

The father noted the flush, and meditated for a few minutes 
before replying. 
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‘You think so? Well, we seldom differ in opinion, you and I, 
but in this instance I am afraid we differ very materially. Mus- 
grave has many excellent qualities, and at first attracted and 
pleased me. But of late he has been spoiled by the foolish praise 
of thoughtless friends, and he has not the spur of necessity to 
balance him.’ 

‘Why, papa, you have said, ever so often, that—I can quote 
your own words—“the sordid needs of life too often extin- 
guished the sacred fire of genius, and turned a man who ought to 
be engaged in the production of noble works into the manufac- 
turer of mere pot-boilers.” These are your own words, papa, and 
they seemed to me so fine that I learned them for quotation when 
occasion required. And the occasion has come.’ 

She laughed merrily when this home-thrust was delivered, and 
he was for a moment abashed. His own eloquence confounded 
him. 

‘Gently, child, gently. You are forgetting that Musgrave is 
not in the position of the men to whom I referred in that speech. 
He has an income—small, no doubt, but sufficient to afford him 
leisure to attempt good work, and, so far as I can see and hear, he 
is not doing so.’ 

‘I am sure you are mistaken, papa,’ she exclaimed, with a 
degree of eagerness which caused Mr. Ormond to put on his 
glasses and examine her attentively. ; 

‘How can you tell that I am mistaken?’ he asked. ‘You 
have not been to his studio, and therefore cannot have seen the 
careless daubs on which he is frittering away his time.’ 

She could not hide the confusion she felt under her father’s 
scrutiny and the consciousness that she had displayed something 
like vehemence in her defence of Dick Musgrave, whilst her power 
of self-control was not increased by hearing his pictures talked of 
as daubs. She tried, however, to speak quietly. 

‘I think, papa, you have somehow become prejudiced against 
Mr. Musgrave.’ 

‘It may be. We are all liable to such infirmities; but if I 
have a prejudice, he has secured in you the advocate most likely 
to dispel it. However, for the present, we need not continue the 
discussion about Mr. Musgrave’s merits.’ 

Lucie knew that the subject must be dropped as soon as she 
heard her father prefix Dick’s name with Mr.; for it was his habit 
to omit that prefix when talking about anybody whom he thought 
worthy of being numbered amongst his friends. She was also 
aware that, generous, open-hearted, and open-handed as he was, he 
became supremely obstinate as soon as he formed a conviction 
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about anything. So she remained silent and a little unhappy on 
Dick’s account. She had intended to persuade her father to ask 
him even yet to meet Monsieur Brouillard; but she saw now that 
her persuasion would fail, and perhaps do more harm than good. 
Experience taught her that by waiting patiently and leaving her 
father alone he would himself overcome whatever prejudice had 
arisen in his mind. 

Dinner was a very dull affair for her. The guests had been 
very hastily summoned, as the great French artist was only 
sojourning for a couple of days in London, so that there had been 
no time to arrange for ladies to join the party; but the wife of 
one of the guests—a good-natured elderly lady—had agreed to 
come at a moment’s notice to keep Lucie in countenance. The 
conversation was animated and the jokes were good, judging by 
the laughter they elicited; but Lucie was heartily glad when the 
time came for her to retire with her friend to the drawing-room. 

So long as she was present Pate Smith was unobtrusively but 
earnestly studying her face and noting her every movement; 
listening to every word she uttered with the silent rapture of a 
musician who hears his favourite masterpiece interpreted by the 
master himself. He had no opportunity of saying much to her, 
but when she left the room his eyes seemed to become dull. 
They became bright again when, on entering the drawing-room, 

‘Lucie smiled as if glad that he had come, and made room for him 
on the couch where she was seated. 

‘I want to ask you something, Mr. Smith,’ she said quickly. 
‘Papa and I have been talking about Mr. Musgrave. Can you 
tell me if he is engaged upon anything important ?’ 

Pate had not the faintest suspicion of the motive which 
prompted the question. The pleasure which was thrilling through 
him in being beside her and hearing her talk so confidentially to 
him was too great to permit the intrusion of other thoughts. He 
was glad that she should ask him this question, and that he should 
be able to answer it. 

‘Yes, he is working very hard at a picture which I think will 
surprise people who have judged him by his affectation of easy- 
going ways.’ 

‘Then you do not think he is indifferent and careless ?’ 

‘ Not at all, although he does his best to make us believe that 
he isso.’ 

‘ And—and—,,’ with a little hesitation, ‘do yow think he will 
succeed ?’ 

‘I am sure of it.’ 
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‘T am so pleased to hear you say that, for I believe in your 
judgment more than anybody else’s.’ 

Her cheeks were aglow with satisfaction, and Pate’s eyes were 
brighter than ever. 

He was a happy man that night—so happy that he walked all 
the way home. He could not bear to be shut up in a cab; he 
wanted air and space and movement to help him to control the 
tumult of emotions which had arisen within him. The night was 
cold, but he did not feel it; the stars were clear and bright enough 
to have attracted his special attention at any other time, but now 
he did not seethem. He had no thought, no feeling, no sight for 
anything but the dazzling hope which had suddenly arisen like 
the sun bursting through clouds. The hope had lain for a long 
time under heavy clouds of despondency, and the clouds had 
deepened as the girl grew more and more beautiful. 

‘I must not think of it,’ he had said to himself over and over 
again. ‘ Her father would not hear of it even if she would.’ 

Still the hope lay hidden there, and now by one magic touch 
of her hand, one tender gleam of her eyes, it had sprung up all 
the more radiant because it had been so long obscured. Every- 
thing was transformed by its light, and he took quite a different 
view of the position of affairs. 

‘She is twenty—no, only nineteen—years younger than I,’ he 
mused. ‘ Well, there are as many and even more years between 
some of the happiest couples in the world. Ormond does not 
seek a wealthy match for her, and if he did he would value my 
reputation above a good many thousands. Yes, yes, there is hope.’ 

He was feverish in his infatuated eagerness to clutch at straws 
of self-assurance. 

And what had wrought this marvellous change in Pate? Till 
now he had patiently endured his despairing love, hiding it away 
from all eyes and only permitting himself to dream of what might 
have been, whilst owning that it never could be. The change 
had been effected by the tone of her voice that night, the confid- 
ence she reposed in him, and the glow on her cheeks—signs 
which he utterly misconstrued. He was dreaming now, indeed, 
for he had lost the curb of reason. What would the awakening 

he ? 

On reaching home he threw off his outer garments to put on 
a warm coat, and although it was now past midnight he went out 
to his studio. Having lit the lamps he placed them in a suitable 
position for his purpose, and opened the case in which lay his 

mysterious picture. The smile which was on his face, as he did 
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this, gradually faded away, and he shook his head sadly, for he was 
even more disappointed than he had been during the day. 

‘No, it is not there. Bah! out with it.’ 

His hand moved towards his brushes, but he stopped and 
hastily closed the case. Having extinguished the lights, he 
returned to the house and went to bed. 

In sleep the blissful visions hope had conjured up were con- 
tinued. He and Lucie, hand in hand like happy children out for 


a holiday, were wandering over soft, billowy, green hills on which ° 


the sun shone so brightly that there were no shadows. He did 
not think this strange, the slopes were so gentle and the light 
seemed to fall so straight down upon them. And in the distance 
there wasa great white plain, and it too was shadowless. Beyond 
that rose hills of purple heather on which were brilliant islets of 
yellow broom. There the light was brightest, and he understood 
that there was the haven towards which they were quietly and 
contentedly travelling. A wonderful stillness in the atmosphere, 
a sense of infinite peace in his heart, and he knew that they would 
rest yonder for years and years, seeking and needing no other joy 
than that they found in each other. 

But by-and-by he became conscious that they never spoke ; 
and when he attempted to tell her how he liked this sunlight and 
silence, although he knew that his lips moved and the words were 
uttered, there was no sound. Then he turned to look at her, and 
his heart sank, for a cloud suddenly obscured the sun. The face 
he saw was that of his picture, and the ‘ Something’ he had been 
so long striving to express was still wanting. Shadows now 
crossed their path, shutting them out from the bright haven 
they had been approaching; shadows passed between them although 
they still walked hand in hand, and he cried aloud— 

‘Can I never get it?’ 

With that ery on his lips he awoke. For a moment he did 
not realise that he had been dreaming, as the darkness of the 
room represented the shadow which had so suddenly fallen upon 
that beautiful land of sunlight and silence he had been wandering 
in with Lucie. Presently he laughed at himself. The dream 
had been a pleasing one, notwithstanding its unpleasant ter- 
mination. 

One thing he was determined upon. He would speak to her 
on the first opportunity which offered itself; and he would speak 
to her father as soon as she gave him permission to do so. He 
had been silent so long that it would be an intense relief to put 
his fate to the test—-‘ to win or lose it all.’ 

He instructed Mysie to say that he was not at home that day 
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to any one except Dick Musgrave. He would see him, because, 
to please Lucie, he was desirous of urging upon him the importance 
of proving his mettle by producing some thoroughly good piece 
of work. But he was not at all sorry, although a little surprised, 
that Dick did not present himself. 

Pate gave the day to his picture. He strove hard and earnestly ; 
he painted and painted out in his effort to reproduce that ‘ Some- 
thing,’ which was so vivid to his mental eye, and which still eluded 
the most sensitive touches of his brush. Again and again he sat 
down disheartened; again and again resumed his attempt, but 
still without success. So absorbed was he that he did not hear 
Mysie’s repeated appeals at the door that he should come to his 
‘denner, for it was gettin’ perfectly fusionless.’ (Pate adhered to 
the old-fashioned custom of dining as a rule at midday.) 

‘At length he ceased, more disappointed with himself than 
ever. Was that ideal he had formed so utterly unattainable? It 
seemed so for the present ; either his ideal was beyond his power 
of expression or too much self-doubt paralysed his hand. Yet it 
seemed to be within his reach when he stood in Mr. Ormond’s 
drawing-room that afternoon, talking to Lucie and noting her 
every look, every flash of the bright, sympathetic eyes, finding 
the sweetest music in every tone of her voice. Again came doubt; 
his love was too intense, too sacred to render outward sign possible. 
He would abandon that picture; for he felt sure that he could 
never complete it. He would not look at it any more until the 
time came when he might show her what he had been vainly 
striving to do. 

He could not carry out his resolution of speaking to her that 
afternoon, even if he had felt able to do so, for they were not a 
moment alone together. But he felt that she found pleasure in 
his presence, and he would have been dull, indeed, if he had not 
observed how much more homely and at ease she was in speaking 
to him than to any one else. 

The whole of that evening and during several days Lovelace’s 
comforting lines were ringing through his brain. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all! 


He would brave his fate when the time came; and his mind 
was so full of this great purpose that he scarcely heeded the 
continued absence of Dick Musgrave from the studio. 

When that gentleman did present himself, he looked sallow 
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and out of sorts, as if he were just recovering from a bilious 
attack, and he was not so spruce in his attire as usual. 

‘What’s been the matter, Dick?’ inquired Pate cordially. 
‘Have you been in the country ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Dick, listlessly. ‘ Wish I had.’ 

‘You cannot have been ill, or surely you would have sent for 
me?’ 

‘Well, I haven’t been particularly spry. Bile, 1 suppose, or 
something of that sort. Dare say it'll pass off in a day or two.’ 

He laughed; but the sound had not the usual hearty ring of 
Dick’s laugh. Pate looked at him steadily for a moment. 

‘Something has upset you. Been playing baccarat ?’ 

‘ Haven’t touched a card for ages, and you know I never play 
deep.’ 

‘Run short then in some other way ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then what is it?’ 

‘Haven’t I told you?—bile, and can’t get on with work. 
Consequence—miserable. That’s-all.’ 

But that was not all, and Pate knew it, although he was 
unable to surmise what could have so damped the high spirits of 
his young friend since a low ebb of finances had nothing to do 
with it. 

‘Why don’t you smoke ?’ 

‘Oh, I forgot,’ answered Dick, hastily. 

He took out his pipe, filled it, and put it in his mouth, but 
he did not light it. Pate thought there must be something very 
wrong indeed when Dick forgot to light his pipe. 

‘There, help yourself to a tonic,’ he said, as he took outa 
decanter and glasses from a little ebony cabinet and placed them 
beside an Egyptian carafe. 

‘Thanks. I will.’ 

Dick presently revived a little under the influence of Pate’s 
special blend of old Highland whisky, which had the reputation 
of being comforting, cheering, and innocuous—if you did not take 
too much of it. After his draught Dick lit his pipe and became 
more communicative. 

‘I saw old Ormond the other day,’ he said abruptly. 

‘Well?’ queried Pate, pretending to be busy examining some 
paint tubes. 

‘I took your advice, and asked him outright what I had done 
to offend him, so we had a row.’ 

‘A row—what was that about ?’ 
‘I suppose it was for the ordinary reason of a row—because he 
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and I couldn’t agree,’ was the response, with another forced laugh 
which was very unpleasant to the hearer. 
‘Yes, but what was the particular subject you could not agree 


‘about ?’ 


‘There were half a dozen subjects. However, there is no use 
talking about them. We’ve had the row, and he declines the 
privilege of having any further acquaintance with me. He and 
his daughter will in future regard me as a stranger.’ 

There was a painful note in the tone of this hitherto light- 
hearted young fellow’s voice as he uttered the last sentence, which 
perplexed Pate very much. It was evident that Dick was keeping 
back from him the real cause of misunderstanding. 

‘I should like to put things right between you; but I cannot 
do that without knowing the precise cause of your dispute.’ 

‘You couldn’t put it right if you did know. Don’t let us talk 
any more about it.’ 

And Dick was obstinate on this point. He went away without 
giving Pate any information which. could enable him to guess 
what was the real nature of the quarrel between his two friends. 
His thoughts were speedily and entirely diverted from the subject 
by the arrival of a note with the intimation that the bearer waited 
an answer. 

Pate’s heart bounded into his throat when he saw that the 
note was from Lucie. 

‘Dzar Mr. Smiru,’—she wrote—‘ I want so much to see you, 
to speak about something that is troubling me very much. I think 
you can help me: will you?’ 

‘Will I? ’—he was almost choking with joy at the thought 
of being able to render her a service of any kind. 

‘Can you come to-day?’ the letter proceeded. ‘I shall be 
alone until four o’clock.—Yours very faithfully, 

‘LUCIE ORMOND.’ 

He wrote a hasty reply to the effect that he would follow the 
messenger immediately. He was so full of joy that his hurry 
fulfilled the old saying, and caused him to make the less speed in 
preparing to depart on this momentous journey to Kensington 
Gardens. He was dazed with the thoughts which danced in his 
brain confusedly, and yet always presented some beautiful design 
like the changing figures in a kaleidoscope. Now he was wonder- 
ing what could be her trouble, and why she should seek his help ; 

again he was counting the minutes which must elapse before he 
could reach her. 
‘In the centre of the kaleidoscope of thought there was one 
fixed idea: his opportunity had come. He was to see her alone, 
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and he would tell her everything; tell her how for years he had 
been yearning to speak the words which he could no longer 
suppress ; tell her of the great joy which her love would bring to 
him, and of the great work her influence would enable him to 
achieve. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
AWAKENING. 


PATE was quite sure that there was not another hansom in 
London which could travel so slowly as the one he had hired for 
the journey to Kensington Gardens. The promise of double fare 
did not seem to make the slightest difference in the pace. More 
than once he felt disposed to jump out and try his luck with 
another vehicle. But some remnant of self-possession restrained 
him, and he recognised the fact that both horse and driver were 
doing fairly well. 

When the cab stopped at Mr. Ormond’s door, Pate got out 
and bounded up the steps two at a span. The stolid driver 
chuckled over his extravagant fare and drove quickly away, lest 
the gentleman should discover his mistake and demand his 
change. 

With his hand on the knocker Pate paused. He was flushed 
and excited—conscious that he was not in the condition in which 
he would like to present himself to Lucie. He tried to recover 
his menta! equilibrium by slowly counting a hundred. What was 
he going to say to her? He had come there in obedience to her 
appeal that he would assist her out of some difficulty ; and instead 
of thinking about that, he had been all the time thinking about 
himself and the opportunity afforded by her invitation to speak of 
himself. 

‘Selfish to the last degree,’ he thought, with some slight 
return to common-sense. ‘I must first attend to her affairs— 
after that, my own.’ 

This reflection calmed him, and with an exercise of will he 
kept the idea fixed in his mind—he was in the first place to render 
her the service she required. 

He was shown into the drawing-room, and presently the 
domestic returned to conduct him to Lucie’s boudoir—a dainty 
little room which, like the other rooms of the house, was filled 
with pictures and knick-knacks. 

‘It is good of you to come so promptly, but I knew you 
would,’ said Lucie, advancing to him with both hands extended. 
‘Thank you very, very much.’ 
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There was distress in her voice, and he saw that she was look- 
ing pale and weary, asif she had not slept during the night. He 
was alarmed. 

‘I hope your father is not seriously ill?’ hesaid. ‘I can think 
of no other calamity which could affect you so much.’ 

‘ Papa is very well—that is not it. But he has done something 
which has made me very miserable.’ 

She spoke hesitatingly and with some awkwardness. At any 
other time he too would have hesitated when he found—as her 
words clearly indicated—that he was called in as an arbiter between 
father and daughter ; but at present he was too much excited, too 
eager to help and please her, to be able to take a practical view of 
the situation. 

‘I am sorry to hear that you are—unhappy,’ he said, with all 
the calmness at his command, and more sensibly than might have 
been expected ; ‘ but you know, asI know, that your father would 
sacrifice anything rather than cause you the least discomfort. 
There is some misunderstanding on your part, or his, maybe. What 
is the meaning of it ?’ 

She did not answer immediately, but looked more distressed 
and more awkward than before. Clearly there was an explanation 
for which she found difficulty in finding words. She glanced 
alternately at him and at the floor, whilst the fingers of her 
clasped hands twitched nervously round each other. She was 
like a school-girl who in presence of the examiner is afraid to 
blunder in the answer to his question, although she knows it 
perfectly. 

‘I don’t know how to tell you—and yet I want to do so. 
Perhaps you too will blame me.’ 

‘That is impossible.” He took her hands, separated them, 
and held one in each of his own firmly, as if to lift her out of 
the slough of despond into which she appeared to have fallen. 
He had no more sense of being unduly familiar than he would 
have had if he had been rescuing her from drowning. ‘Be sure 
that you cannot have anything but sympathy from me, whatever 
may be the cause of this trouble, and, to start with, I believe you 
are vexing yourself by exaggerating some hasty words your father 
may have spoken.’ 

‘ It is no exaggeration—oh, Mr. Smith! you have no idea—you 
can have no idea how serious it is.’ 

‘Then help me to form one. Speak straight out. That is 
always the easiest way to tell anything bothersome. Come, what 
is it? You know that you can count upon me to do whatever you 
wish that may help you.’ 
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‘ Papa—’ she stopped again, as if it were impossible to get the 
confession out. 

‘Well’? queried Pate, after waiting a few moments, watching 
her downcast eyes. 

‘ Papa—papa has told Mr. Musgrave that he must never come 
here again.’ 

‘There is nothing so very dreadful in that. They have had 
a tiff, I am aware, but they will be better friends than ever in a 
day or two.’ 

He spoke thus on the spur of the moment ; but before the 
sentence was finished he was conscious of a curious coldness 
creeping over him as if a draught of icy air had suddenly passed 
down his spine. 

‘No, no,’ she responded, shaking her head sadly ; ‘ they will 
not be friends again, at least not for a Jong, long time.’ 

‘What is the cause of this terrible feud?’ he said lightly, 
trying to rally himself as well as her.’ 

‘I am the cause, for—for—-—’ with a violent effort she over- 
came her hesitation and made her confession in a great hurry— 
‘Dick and I want to get married, and papa says he will never 
consent.’ 

He dropped her hands. For him there was instant and abso- 
lute darkness in the room. He did not know how long the dark- 
ness continued; a minute it was by the clock—a century it 
seemed to him. He opened his eyes, and all the world was 
changed. The sunshine had gone for ever, and he felt himself 
to be a very old, old and feeble man. The buoyancy of youth 
which had been so lately inspiring his movements, the electricity 
of hope which had been thrilling through him, were gone. Faust 
had been transformed from age to youth; he was transformed 
from youth to age. How droll it seemed that he had entered the 
house with nerves quickened to the intensest enjoyment of life ; 
and now in a moment they seemed to be incapable of any sensa- 
tion of pain or pleasure ! 

‘Are you ill, Mr. Smith?’ asked the tender voice that had 
been so precious to him. ‘Can I get anything for you ?’ 

‘It was nothing. Only a spasm—the doctors have told me 
the machinery does not work accurately here ’ (touching his breast). 
‘But we need not mind that. We have got to talk about—about—’ 
(he was still a little dazed, but he was mastering his weakness) 

—‘ about our friend Dick. Let me see ; what can I do for you-— 
how can I help you?’ 

There was a kindly smile on his face, but the infinite sadness 
of it she did not understand until long afterwards. The selfish- 
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ness of love at present blinded her to his suffering, as it had 
blinded him to the real meaning of her eagerness to see him. 
So she answered quickly :— 

‘You can give me the greatest help. You are the one whose 
opinion papa values next to his own. You can tell him what you’ 
think of Dick. I know you think highly of him, and that is why 
I asked you to come and help me. Oh, Mr. Smith, if you can 
remove papa’s prejudices, and persuade him to let Dick come 
here as he used to do, you will make me very happy! Will you 
try?’ 

‘I will try a great many things, and try them very hard, to 
make you happy.’ 

He was smiling again, and the pathos of the smile was still as 
invisible to her as his pain. 

‘Your promise makes me begin to feel happy already,’ she 
said, and there were joyful dewdrops in her eyes, which soothed 
the man whose greatest hope in life had been destroyed within 
the last few minutes. 

‘I am glad of that,’ he rejoined in a low voice; ‘for it is 
something to have given you a little pleasure, even if I fail to 
convince your father that he is mistaken in regard to our friend.’ 

Pate was afterwards puzzled to understand how he had managed 
to speak so quietly—how he had been so quickly changed from 
the lover into the friend. 

‘You cannot fail,’ she exclaimed confidently. ‘He has told 
me ever so often that he thinks more of your opinion on every 
subject than of anybody else’s. Oh, I am sure that he will yield 
if you tell him that you think he ought to do so!’ 

‘You are trusting too much to my influence, I am afraid, and 
I must ask you to be prepared for a disappointment.’ 

‘TI trust my happiness to you,’ she said earnestly. 

‘You place me under a grave responsibility, Lucie—you will 
let me call you Lucie, now that I am a sort of foster-father, won’t 
you?’ 

‘ You used to call me Lucie when I was a child,’ she answered, 
laughing through the dewdrops which still lingered in her eyes; 
she was so much relieved in having gained this ally in the cam- 
paign against what she thought her father’s prejudice. 

He felt a momentary twinge in being reminded that he had 


’ been a grown-up man when she was still a child. 


‘Very well, Lucie, I shall do what I can and may do to make 
your father alter his decision. But we must not be hasty. We 
must give him time to think over the whole affair.’ 

‘He has had lots of time to think over everything—he has had 
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ever since the day before yesterday.''!Please do not put off the 
time of speaking to him—it keeps me in such a state of suspense 
that I cannot sleep. Do go to him at once and make him send 
for Dick.’ 

‘I am afraid he will not yield to argument so speedily as your 
impetuous wish would have him. But I shall do my best. Is he 
in the house now ?’ 

‘ Yes, in the study.’ 

She rang the bell hastily, and told the servant who answered it 
that Mr. Smith desired to see her father. 

‘I shall feel like that poor woman in “ waiting for the verdict ” 
whilst you are away,’ she said with a nervous laugh ; and indeed 
the poor girl was already on the verge of hysterics in consequence 
of excitement and want of sleep. 

‘T want you to promise me one thing, Lucie —he liked to re- 
peat the name; the privilege of doing so was some comfort to 
him. ‘You are to do exactly as your father may direct.’ 

‘ Of course I will—if I can; and of course I must try.’ 

She added the latter words hurriedly, fearing that the qualified 
promise was not satisfactory to her advocate. He did not attempt 
to argue with her, having faith in the good sense which would 
guide her when she became a little calmer. On his way to the 
study he walked with head bowed and so slowly that the nimble- 
footed domestic had to wait several minutes at the door for him. 
He was not thinking of the manner in which he should discharge 
his mission; his brain was still too numbed for thought. He 
was looking back upon that beautiful vision of pure sunlight and 
peace through which he had passed into a region of utter and 
hopeless darkness. He had a firm hold of one idea, however: he 
would keep his secret, and it should die with him. She should 
never know at what cost he served her in this matter. No regret 
for him should ever cast a shadow athwart her bright future. For 
it would be a bright and happy future if any sacrifice of his could 
help to make it so. 

Mr. Ormond was standing by the window absorbed in the ex- 
amination of a small picture. It was a landscape, engrained with 
dust ; the frame was worn, covered with fly-spots and chipped at 
the corners and edges. He did not look up when Pate entered, 
although vocally he gave him a cordial greeting. 

‘You have come in the nick of time, Smith. I am delighted 
to see you, and here is something that will interest you, or I have 
made the greatest mistake of my life. Come here, and look and 
wonder !’ 

Pate looked, but for some moments did not take in the 
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character of the work about which his friend was in such evident 
ecstasy. 

‘ Well?’ was the impatient query. ‘Isn’t it a find? Do you 
not recognise the hand? I saw it in an old Yorkshire inn, and 
have been on tenter-hooks about it for the last three months. 
The landlady was not inclined to part with it, because she said it 
was the picture of a place close by where she was born. But at 
last she gave it to me for ten pounds—ten pounds, sir! that was 
all: and I dare say the old dame considers me an extravagant 
lunatic. . . . Don’t you see what it is, man ?—it’s a real Turner !’ 

At this Pate’s senses were quickened. He began to see and 
also to remember that his mission would prove a disastrous failure 
if he should exasperate Ormond by showing apathy in regard to a 
subject which was of profound interest to him. After studying 
the painting attentively he answered :— 

‘It is good work anyhow, and it is like Turner.’ 

‘Like!’ exclaimed Mr. Ormond. ‘ Why, there cannot be a 
doubt of it. Look at this water—look at the trees—observe the 
sky. No man but Turner could do that.’ 

‘I believe you are right; but you must give me more time to 
examine it before giving a final opinion. It has not been well 
cared for.’ 

‘No, and I am afraid to let any one touch it. But I suppose 
we must have Checchi up to clear off some of the dirt.’ 

‘You will be safe enough in his hands.’ 

‘I shall be at his elbow all the time he is working upon it. 
But you think it is a find?’ 

‘Certainly—no matter who painted it.’ 

‘Ah, then if I am mistaken, the blunder will be excusable. 
But I am as perfectly satisfied of its origin as if I had myself 
bought it in Turner’s studio. There will be rare talk over it—ha, 
ha, ha! and no doubt Ruskin will be up to criticise the new-found 
treasure. You must be here when he comes if he gives me any 
warning.’ 

The virtuoso rested back in his chair chuckling with intense 
enjoyment of his anticipated triumph as the discoverer ofa hitherto 
hidden Turner. Pate seized the moment of good humour to broach 
the business he had most at heart. 

‘I can tell you that there is a friend of ours who ought to have 
an opportunity to examine the picture thoroughly before you allow 
it to be touched. Heis young in years, but he is old in his study 
of Turner’s work, and is perhaps second only to Ruskin in his 
sensitive perception of the master’s hand. You should send for 
him,’ 
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‘By all means—I shall be delighted to have the opinion of 
any one whose experience of Turner’s works may entitle him to 
express an opinion. What is the name of your friend ?’ 

‘I said our friend—Dick Musgrave.’ 

Ormond regarded the speaker with an expression of blank 
astonishment which gradually changed to a smile as if he became 
slowly conscious of a joke. 

‘I did not think you would try to make fun of an event of 
this kind, Smith,’ he said reproachfully. ‘ You know as well as I 
do that Musgrave has no more sympathetic insight in Art than he 
has power to produce a real work of Art. He is only a spoiler of 
canvas and a waster of paint.’ 

‘For once you are wrong—absolutely wrong, Mr. Ormond,’ 
rejoined Pate, quietly. ‘That young man will be recognised as 
one of our foremost painters before we are many years older.’ 

‘ Absurd!’ was the impatient interruption. 

‘His affectation of indifference has deceived you,’ continued 
the advocate; ‘and—you must pardon me—your persistent 
depreciation of his recent efforts has largely contributed to rouse in 
him a spirit of resentment through which he has shown himself to 
you in his worst form. I know that for the last year you have not 
seen the real Dick Musgrave : I have.’ 

Mr. Ormond was, as Pate had told Dick, a good-natured man, 
despite his vanities. He liked to think well of the people he met 
as much as he liked them to think well of him, and never hesitated 
to acknowledge an error of judgment in the character of a man, 
although he had never been known to make a similar admission in 
regard toa picture. Dick had hurt him sorely by showing that 
he did not care a button for his judgment in this particular respect, 
and Mr. Ormond found it difficult indeed not to resent the young 
man’s presumption. 

Listening to Pate’s eulogium, he was at first inclined to tell 
him angrily that he would hear no more. But he controlled the 
impulse, closed his eyes, placed the tips of his fingers together, and 
waited. Then :— 

‘I shall not be sorry to learn that the young man is worthy of 
the high opinion you have formed of his character and prospects. 
You ought to know by this time that no one can have greater 
pleasure than I in giving merit—not to speak of genius—its due, 
wherever it is found.’ 

‘That is why I am speaking so earnestly to you on behalf of 
our friend.’ 

‘Do not call him our friend, for I have deliberately declined 
his further acquaintance.’ 
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* You will not persist in that resolution ? ’ 

‘It is extremely probable that I shall,’ answered Mr. Ormond, 
coldly ; ‘at least until I can perceive in him some of the fine 
qualities you credit him with. You would not blame me if you 
only knew the audacity with which he spoke to me here—here, 
in this room—only the other day. The fellow, after treating me 
as he has done, actually asked me to sanction an engagement 
between him and my daughter! ’ 

‘I knowit, and it is on your daughter’s account that I dare to 
say that you will not persist in your resolution to banish Musgrave 
from your house.’ 

Mr. Ormond rose and took up a position on the hearthrug. 
His thumbs were hooked in his waistcoat pockets, his head lean- 
ing slightly towards his shoulder, and with eyelids puckered he 
surveyed Pate as curiously as if that gentleman had been a 
picture, or some phenomenal piece of bric-d-brac. 

‘On my word, Smith, you puzzle me. Surely you are forget- 
ting that I have had a few years’ more experience of the world 
than you, and that I am bound to take every possible precaution 
to insure the future happiness of my child.’ 

‘It is to insure her happiness that I am pleading,’ answered 
Pate, fervently. 

‘And you think it is to be insured by my consenting to her 
union with a man who has no position, and who, so far as my 
present lights go, is not likely to make one! Think of it fora 
moment, Smith—think of it, and, although you are not a father, 
you will realise what a preposterous proposition you are making.’ 

‘I have told you what my conviction is regarding his pro- 
spects, and I know that her happiness depends on your acceptance 
of the engagement.’ 

‘Then she has been speaking to you ?’ 

‘ Yes, and that is why I am so anxious you should understand 
Musgrave’s real character.’ 

Mr. Ormond was silent for a little time, and stared frowningly 
at the pictures opposite, but without seeing them. At length :— 

‘I have always desired,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘that my 
daughter should be guided by her own instincts in the most 
important step of a woman’s life—that is, the choice of the man 
who will have it in his power to make her future happy or miser- 
able. I do not specially desire a rich husband for her—thank 
Heaven she is well provided for !—but I do desire that the man to 
whom she is to be united should be one possessed of some ballast, 
and endowed with some intellectual gifts. Now, had you been 
lucky enough to win her, I don’t think you would have found me 
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making any fuss about the affair. But in Musgrave’s case—well, 
I am compelled to object.’ 

Pate’s heart throbbed with antagonistic emotions as he listened 
to that gracious reference to himself. Jf he had been lucky 
enough to win her, then there would have been no bar to the joy 
of which he had for a brief space dreamed. Might he not win 
her yet, if Musgrave were finally dismissed? He started back 
from the Judas-like thought which had flashed upon him; but 
the knowledge that her father would have accepted him rendered 
his sense of loss the keener and the more bitter. He spoke 
hurriedly, lest his love should tempt him to be treacherous to 
Lucie and his friend. 

‘ Will you suspend your judgment of Musgrave, say for twelve 
months? Will you give him the chance of proving what stuff he 
is made of—for your daughter’s sake ?’ 

Mr. Ormond hesitated; and then, shrugging his shoulders 
and smiling, as if yielding rather to Pate’s importunity than to 
his own conviction of the issue of the trial, he said blandly :— 

‘I have no objection to endeavour to suspend my judgment if 
Lucie asks me to do so.’ 

‘Then, if it depends on her, the matter is settled!’ exclaimed 
Pate, intensely relieved. ‘Now, one thing more. Will youallow 
me to take this picture to my studio, and will you listen to what 
Musgrave has to say about it before we let him know that it is 
yours ?’ 

‘That would be an amusing test of his discrimination, cer- 
tainly,’ answered Mr. Ormond. ‘I will bring it to your place 
myself to-morrow, at half past ten.’ 

‘ And I will have Musgrave there by eleven.’ 


CHaPTer IV. 


FOUND AT LAST. 


HE had accomplished the first part of his hard task, and he 
felt assured that before the year was out Mr. Ormond would be 
completely reconciled to Dick. He found pleasure in thinking that 
_ he had contributed in some measure towards Lucie’s happiness ; 
and yet,as he passed from the library to her boudoir, Pate thought 
his feet were very unlike the winged ones of love’s messenger, for 
they were heavy as lead. 

Lucie was alarmed by his expression when he entered her 
room, for, judging by it, his mission appeared to have been a 
failure. He quickly relieved her of doubt, and the sight of her 
joy was an exceeding great reward to him. She took it for 
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granted that everything was finally arranged, in spite of Pate’s 
endeavour to make it clear that her father’s concession extended 
no further than a promise to suspend his decision for twelve 
months if she asked him to do so. 

‘But that is everything, dear Mr. Smith, and—oh, I am so 
grateful to you, that I don’t know what to say, or how I shall ever 
be able to thank you enough,’ she exclaimed gleefully, and in the 
buoyant gladness of the moment she was inclined to kiss him. 

‘Everything is not quite settled yet,’ he said, his face brighten- 
ing as if her enthusiasm was reflected on it. ‘ However, you have 
now the big comfort of hope to carry you along during your year 
of trial.’ 

So long as he remained in her presence he was content and 
iusensible to pain, but when he left he passed into darkness 
again, and all the philosophy at his command failed to conjure 
forth one ray of light. Heabused himself for his folly ; he blamed 
himself bitterly for his blindness to what had been going on under 
his nose. Love is blind, and maybe that was why she had always 
appeared to him fancy free, although he had been aware that 
there were many wishful to win her. How had he been so blind? 
And could he have helped himself even if his eyes had been wide 
open, seeing and understanding all? No, he could not have 
helped himself. He would have loved her as deeply and devoutly 
as he did now, even if he had been fully aware all along that her 
heart was already occupied. 

He did not look at his picture during that long dark evening ; 
he did not light the lamps in his studio, although he remained 
there till a late hour, alone with his great sorrow. The Art world 
talked much of his brilliant career, and predicted still higher 
triumphs for him. He heard the echoes of the babble, and it had 
been pleasing to his soul. Now these echoes were like the 
mocking laughter of the scornful as he sat there in the dark, 
weighed down by the consciousness that his career was at an end, 
that his life was a failure—a failure the more marked and bitter 
because he had so nearly touched the apex. 


Mr. Ormond arrived punctually at the appointed time, and 
with his own hands placed his treasure on an easel, carefully 
arranging it in the most favourable light. Soon after eleven Dick 
lounged into the studio, pipe in mouth as usual. He was greeted 
with formal politeness by the virtuoso, who was inwardly chuckling 
at the surprise which was in store for the young fellow if he hed 
any artistic instincts at all. 

‘This is what I sent for you to come and see,’ said Pate, 
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pointing to the treasure, whilst its proud owner stood aside, 
watching Dick’s countenance. ‘What do you think of it ?’ 

Dick certainly did look a little surprised when he first glanced 
at the picture, but presently the expression changed to one of 
indifference. 

‘Not badly done,’ he observed, as he knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe. 

‘Not badly done!’ For the life of him Mr. Ormond could 
not refrain from that ejaculation of horror. 

‘What do you mean?’ queried Pate hastily, alarmed lest his 
friend was about to say something which would raise an insur- 
mountable barrier between him and Lucie. ‘Is it not a Turner ?’ 

Dick looked at him sharply. 

‘I hope you have not been speculating on it as an original, 
Pate. It is such a clever copy, that it would have taken me in if 
I had not recently seen the real thing in that dungeon of a place 
at Burlington House, where a lot of first-rate stuff is hidden away 
from ordinary mortals who do not care to take the trouble of 
hunting it up.’ 

‘A copy ?’ said Pate, scrutinising the picture more closely than 
he had yet done. He saw that Dick was right. 

‘ Undoubtedly a copy, but I wonder the poor beggar who could 
do this had not the pluck or the opportunity to produce something 
of his own.’ 

Mr. Ormond turned on his heel and, without a word, quitted 
the studio. Pate started, and hurried after him, overtaking him 
at about half a dozen paces from the studio-door. 

‘I am sorry for this disappointment,’ he said quickly, ‘ but you 
have had a proof of Musgrave’s discernment.’ 

Mr. Ormond was overflowing with indignation. What? His 
matchless Turner to be pronounced a mere copy by this whipper- 
snapper of a tiro? The fellow’s presumption was insufferable. 
But he contrived to keep his wrath within bounds. 

‘I am not aware of any disappointment on my part,’ he re- 
sponded coldly. ‘It is you, Smith, who must feel disappointed, 
for you see the young man has shown himself incapable of recog- 
nising a masterpiece when he sees one.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that you believe him to be wrong 
after he has told us where to find the original picture ?’ said Pate, 
astounded by Mr. Ormond’s obstinacy. 

‘I do, for you are forgetting the possibility of the master 
having painted a replica of his picture. The one I possess may 
even be the first sketch whilst the finished work is at Burlington 
House. There would be nothing extraordinary in that.’ 
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Pate saw that any attempt to argue with his friend in his 
present mood would be useless; but he was anxious to save him 
from the humiliation and ridicule which would fall upon hin, if, 
after vaunting about the picture, Dick should prove to be right. 

‘Well, there is a simple way of satisfying ourselves,’ he 
observed good-humouredly. ‘Let us go and see the other 
picture, so that we may be able to compare the two.’ 

Mr. Ormond was calmer now, and perceived the value of this 
suggestion. It would never do for him to perpetrate such an 
egregious blunder as he would do if by any chance Musgrave 
should not be mistaken. 

‘A good idea, easily carried out,’ he said, after a brief pause. 
‘ By all means let us go.’ 

‘I shall be ready in five minutes.’ 

The result of the visit to Burlington House was that Mr. 
Ormond grudgingly acknowledged that his ‘ artistic instincts’ had 
for once betrayed him into an erroneous judgment. Pate endea- 
voured to instil as much sweetness as possible into the gall of 
chagrin which the virtwoso experienced, but received only cold 
expressions of gratitude in return for his labour. Mr. Ormond 
said little, and even pretended to hesitate in making the final 
admission that he was convinced of being at fault. He was, 
however, secretly thankful that the discovery had been made 
before he exhibited the picture to the cognoscenti he had intended 
to invite to his house for that purpose. He was heartily glad to 
have escaped being laughed at and to have saved his reputation 
(very great in his own estimation) as a connoisseur. Still, for a 
space, he inwardly resented the services of the two men who had 
rescued him. 

‘ By the way, do you care to retain the picture ?’ Pate inquired, 
as they were about to separate. 

‘IT don’t want to see it again,’ answered Mr. Ormond, as severely 
as if instead of imposing on himself some one else had imposed 
on him. ‘ Keep it or burn it—do what you like with it.’ 

‘Allright. Then, as Musgrave does not know who owns the 
picture, I can tell him it is mine and that it was put before him 
as atest. So nobody but you and I need ever learn how near we 
came to making fools of ourselves.’ 

Pate, in this generous way taking a share in the mistake, did 
more to soothe the wounded vanity of his old friend than could 
have been done by the most strenuous protestations of unshaken 

confidence in his artistic acumen. The relief was so great that it 
shortened the period of Mr. Ormond’s resentment, and in some 
mysterious way gradually moderated the severity of his criticisms 
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on Musgrave’s work, and, indeed, rendered him less dogmatic in 
his opinions generally as to the merits of young artists. 

Lucie was sensible of the change, and communicated her im- 
pression to Dick, who was at first sceptical of any alteration in her 
father’s sentiments so far as they related to him. But he gradu- 
ally came to the conclusion that Mr. Ormond was not sustaining 
the part of the tyrannical parent with energy or vigilance ; for he 
continued as formerly to bring his daughter to the ‘ private view’ 
days of the various exhibitions, to conversaziones and dinner- 
parties, where he must have known that Lucie was certain to 
meet Dick, and could not avoid being civil to him. 

Dick was puzzled ; and most puzzled when Lucie, almost cry- 
ing for joy, whispered to him that he might again call at the house 
in Kensington Gardens. 

‘That is good news, and, since he has yielded so far, who knows 
but he may by-and-by consent to accept me as his son-in-law ? 
Now, let me tell you I have been working very hard ; 

‘I was sure of that, Dick, and you will succeed, for Mr. Smith 
says you will.’ 

‘Yes, Pate says it, and he has kept me upto the mark of hope 
many a time when I have been so bad as to think of making a 
bonfire of canvas, paints, and brushes, and cremating myself in it. 
. . - We laugh at that, but, Lucie, the bitterness of feeling that 
your father was against us has put ugly thoughts into my head 
many a time. Pate has saved me from myself, and now I begin 
to believe that everything will come about exactly as he has 
predicted.’ 

‘He has kept me in good spirits too, and has always given 
me some hint regarding the invitations to be accepted, so that we 
might meet.’ 

‘ Ah, now I understand why he is always so particular in asking 
me what I was doing with myself, and in forcing me to get out of 
my shell many a time when it would have pleased me best to 
remain in it. Dear old chap, how kind he has been to us!’ 

‘He has, indeed.’ 

They admired him; they were profoundly grateful to him; 
and yet neither had the slightest suspicion of what a sacrifice the 
‘dear old chap’ had made for her sake. They, in their gladness 
of renewed hope, did not know how hard Pate in his loneliness 
was working for them ; how he took every opportunity of leading 
the conversation of men whose opinion he had no doubt would 
impress Mr. Ormond, to the young artist’s work, and how glad he 
was when that opinion happened to be appreciative—as it was in 
most instances. 
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Lucie and Dick could not see the darkened studio and the 
solitary figure sitting there exhausted by the effort to smile and 
speak lightly whilst the heavy heart was wearying for the com- 
pletion of the sore task he had undertaken and yearning to be at 
rest. 

Mysie Cameron was in a perpetual state of irritation and 
dismay at the entire failure of Pate’s appetite. She strove by 
every device of culinary art known to her to tempt him to eat, 
but without success. She provided a perfect haggis for him—and 
the preparation of that ‘chieftain of the puddin’ race’ is no slight 
achievement—but he barely tasted it. Then Mysie’s fears on his 
account found vent in wrath. 

‘It’s just clean ridiculous the way you are treating yoursel’,’ 
was her exasperated utterance. ‘Nae breakfast, nae denner, and 
nae supper. How can you expeck to be fit for your work ?’ 

‘You must make allowances,’ Pate would answer with a re- 
assuring smile; ‘I am obliged to attend so many dinners and 
suppers just now that they spoil my appetite at home.’ 

‘Eh, but I wuss your puir mither was wi’ us enow; for I’m 
doubtin’ there’s something mair nor your outbye denners and 
suppers that’s settin’ you wrang a’thegither. Noo, Pate, as she 
is no wi’ us, it behoves me to put you solemnly in mind o’ the 
doctor’s warnin’ that your heart wasna’ gangin’ right, and that if 
you werena very careful, you would hae a heap o’ fash wi’ it. That 
was preceesely what he said in my ain presence.’ 

‘The doctor was nearer the mark that time than he thought, 
Mysie. However, I shall be careful, and maybe I shall be able to 
satisfy you some day by coming in hungry.’ 

‘If you want to do that, you had better no’ sit sae late in your 
outhouse at nights.’ 

The ‘outhouse’ was Mysie’s term for the studio. She shook 
her head until the frills of her old-fashioned cap trembled with 
pity for ‘the puir loon ’(she still regarded him as a boy) ‘ that was 
sae far left to himsel’ as no to be able to take his vittles—no, even 
when a rael haggis was set afore him.’ 

Pate went on his own sad way, happy only when doing some- 
thing that would please Lucie; and he knew that he could please 
her most by helping Dick forward. The latter had never yet 

spoken to him of his love for the virtuoso’s daughter, although 
communicative enough on every other subject; and Pate had 
shrunk from seeking his confidence on this one. Indeed, he 
doubted his capability to listen composedly to the jubilant hopes 
which he supposed every successful wooer expressed when dis- 
coursing of his mistress. And of course Dick was a successful 
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wooer, for he had won the girl although he had yet to win the 
father. 

He rejoiced to note the rapid strides Dick was making in the 
command of colour, tone, expression, and harmony ; and he under- 
stood the source of his inspiration. He too, under the same 
influence, would have risen far above anything he had yet achieved ; 
but he had reached his height and could go no farther. Yet he 
could find pleasure in watching the happy youth standing in the 
glorious dawn of success in love and work; and the pleasure 
was intensified by the happiness which his good reports afforded 
Lucie. 

He was thinking of these things one day about a year after 
the discovery of Mr. Ormond’s blunder regarding the supposed 
Turner. He was in Dick’s studio, gravely studying a picture to 
which the young artist had just given what he believed would be 
his last touch. It represented the figure of a tall, graceful girl, 
standing on a rocky promontory, gazing seaward. There were 
dark clouds overhead, and angry waves beat foamingly against the 
rocks. But in the distance the clouds were scattering before a 
great halo of light, and the white sails of a ship were rising above 
the horizon. The painter had called it ‘ Waiting.’ 

Dick was standing by, silent for once; smoking and eagerly 
watching the face of his friend. At length his eagerness to hear 
the verdict forced him to speak. 

‘Well, does it satisfy you?’ 

‘It does,’ answered Pate, simply, but warmly. ‘With this 
picture you will make your mark, or I know nothing of painting,’ 

Dick laughed huskily—he was almost choking with joy, and, 
if it had not been unmanly, he would have sobbed rather than 
laughed. He knew how to value Pate’s few earnest words. 

‘That is not my work,’ he said impulsively ; ‘it is hers, it is 
Lucie’s. It is her spirit which guided hand and eye, and—soul.’ 

There was nothing of the careless easy-going lounger in the 
studios about the man who spoke thus. His real nature asserted 
itself, and the earnest worker, with high aims and courage, was 
revealed. His airs of affectation and indifference dropped from 
him like a cloak which had temporarily disguised him. 

‘T knew it,’ rejoined Pate, with a gratified smile ; ‘and when I 
predicted that you had the stuff in you, I counted as much upon 
the inspiration you would derive from her as upon your own gifts. 
You have won her. I hope, nay, I believe, you will be happy.’ 


‘We think so too; and we know how much you have helped 


us 


He was as deeply grateful as if he had really known all that Pate 
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had done for them ; but here he was like the blind man in the old 
school-book fable who was constantly saying ‘I see, I see,’ but he 
did not see at all for all that. This was the only conversation the 
two men ever held about Lucie. 

The ‘private view’ day at the Academy collected as usual a crowd 
of notabilities in art, literature, science, and fashion. Mr. 
Ormond was there; and Pate, knowing him to be apt on these 
occasions to spend more time in talking to the distinguished 
people he met than in looking at the pictures, took him by the 
arm after allowing him to range about in the galleries for an hour 
or so. Leading him towards the place where Dick’s picture hung 
on the line, he made a pretence of directing his attention to a 
small canvas which hung above it. 

‘But what’s this that everybody seems to be so much interested 
in?’ queried Mr. Ormond, endeavouring to see over the heads of 
the admiring group. 

‘That is the picture of the year,’ answered Pate; ‘ we will get 
nearer to it presently.’ 

‘Whose is it—what is it ?’ 

‘Never mind just now; don’t look at your catalogue. Stick 
to your old rule, and always judge the painting before you ask 
who is the painter.’ 

Mr. Ormond was as much enraptured with ‘the picture of the 
year’ as his neighbours, and he had only one improvement to 
suggest—that a cloud near the light ought to be rendered less 
opaque. Otherwise it was ‘ undoubtedly a masterpiece.’ 

‘Look at your catalogue now,’ said ‘Pate, quietly. 

Mr. Ormond started when he saw the name of the painter, 
and for a second was half-disposed to think that he had been 
somehow ill-used, if not betrayed into a too favourable opinion of 
the work. But this feeling passed quickly, and he spoke good- 
humouredly :— 

‘Well, Smith, you were right ; the fellow is an artist after all. 
This is the second blow he has given me, and I suppose the third 
will be that he will carry off my daughter.’ 

‘I believe you will have reason to be proud of her choice.’ 

‘ Wonderful, wonderful !’ muttered Mr. Ormond, still gazing at 
the picture. ‘I never thought there was half so much in him.’ 

Having thus surrendered unconditionally, he was yet anxious 
to prove to his prospective son-in-law that he could appreciate 
good work even when it was produced by a man against whom he 
was prejudiced. He would encourage the painter; he would be, 
as he always had been, the generous patron of talent; he would 
at once buy the picture. He would give a good price for it—say 
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a couple of hundred; and the immediate sale of a picture by an 
unknown artist at such a price would greatly enhance the value 
of his future productions. He confided this magnanimous project 
to Pate, whose honest face beamed with as much satisfaction as if 
he himself had been the unknown artist destined to receive the 
prompt acknowledgment of his merit. 

‘As we would say in the North, Ormond,’ he said, pressing his 
old friend’s arm, ‘ you are a rael guid sowl; but you will not be sorry 
to learn that you are too late. The picture has been already 
bought by the Council for the Academy under the terms of the 
Chantrey bequest.’ 

Mr. Ormond dropped his spectacles and stared at Pate in lank 
astonishment. 

‘What! bought by the Council? How much have they 
given?’ 

‘I understand it is seven hundred.’ 

Mr. Ormond was silent. He was thunderstruck, not merely by 
this bound into popularity of the man whose character he had 
misunderstood, but by the proof of how blind a man might 
become under the influence of misapprehension. He was unhappy 
in spite of all Pate’s efforts to console him with assurances that 
there was nothing uncommon in his mistake about Dick’s gifts, 
until he met that lucky fellow in the vestibule. 

‘I congratulate you,’ said Mr. Ormond, cordially, although 
with a degree of awkwardness. ‘I have been unjust in my esti- 
mate of your 

‘I wish you would not say any more,’ interrupted Dick, frankly. 
‘If you had held out against me, that picture would never have been 
finished. But you did not do that. You permitted me to see 
Lucie, and so the work was done. Now, perhaps you will allow 
Lucie and me to have our own way ?’ 

There was a good-humoured smile on the faces of the three 
men; and that evening Lucie thought she had entered the realms 
of paradise as she sat at dinner with Dick by her side—her 
betrothed husband. 

The wedding was a quiet one, notwithstanding Mr. Ormond’s 
ambition that on this occasion his own glory as a discoverer of 
genius in unexpected paths should shine forth and illumine his 
son-in-law, of whom he was ‘ proud, sir, proud beyond expression, 
and glad that he had wealth enough to enable the young man to 
devote himself to the highest development of his genius, unfettered 
by the bitter necessity to produce pot-boilers—a necessity which 
rapidly and inevitably degrades the ardent spirit of the artist to 
the level of the huckster.’ 
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These were fine phrases for the ears of the dilettanti ; but Pate 
would have answered that the real artist would show himself even 
in ‘ pot-boilers.’ At present, however, he was in no humour to 
argue with his friend, even if he had thought it possible to convert 
him from the religion of platitudes. Very quietly he acted as 
Dick’s groomsman ; and when he was saying good-bye to the 
man and wife, as they sat in the carriage, he touched Lucie’s hand 
with his lips. To the few who observed the action it seemed a rather 
comical piece of old-fashioned courtesy ; but to Lucie it was like 
a tender benediction. 

They started for a long tour in the East—a tour which Dick 
had for years contemplated making, and now he was beginning it 
in the hour of supreme happiness with the only companion he would 
have chosen had his choice been allowed to range over the whole 
world. 

Pate went back to his lonely studio; and, for the first time 
since that day on which he had awakened from what he now 
regarded as a foolish dream, he opened the case of the unfinished 
picture. Day after day he sat before it, touching here and re- 
touching there with a tenderness that suggested love. He 
seemed to look upon it as a living thing, so sensitive that it 
might be marred by the faintest touch of the brush or by a rude 
breath. The feeling of disappointment with which he had always 
hitherto turned away from the task was gradually subsiding under 
some chastening spiritual influence he did not understand. He 
knew only that the ‘something’ he had so long sought was dis- 
tinctly coming within reach. 

He recalled the grand theory he used to hold about Art being 
its own consolation for all the ill that flesh is heir to—hunger 
and cold included. Was he to prove by his experience that the 
theory was correct? Would he find in this work the panacea for 
the disease vaguely called loss of heart or loss of hope? He did 
not know. But he painted and tried to catch that ideal ‘ something ’ 
which had baffled and eluded him so long. 

The picture was only that of the head of a girl; but there 
was a supernatural beauty in the face; a strange magnetism in 
the eyes: and yet it was a human face, glowing with sympathy and 
full of suggestion of a bright spirit which, once stirred with love, 
loved for ever. 

It was the portrait of Lucie as the painter saw her. 

He passed across the garden from his cottage to the studio; 
but he did not go out into the street. His friends at the Hogarth 
at first presumed that he was off to the North seeking some new 
subject. Then it became whispered that he was ill, for several 
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friends had called and were told that he was at home but unable 
to see any one. The edict was as peremptory in Mysie Cameron’s 
mouth as if Pate had been the Czar of all the Russias. 

He had told her that the only persons he would see were Mr. and 
Mrs. Musgrave when they returned from their travels. The prag- 
matical but well-meaning forty-second ‘ kizzen’ was dismayed by 
his singular behaviour. ai 

‘If you'll neither eat, nor gang out to pick up an appeteet for 
eatin’, man, you canna live; I should just like to hae ye at the 
washin’ tub for sax or seven hours, and syne you would take a den- 
ner that would satisfee me. Mair nor that, if what the doctors 
say about your heart being wrang is true, you'll no help it to get 
right by fasting the way you are doing.’ 

‘T'll do my best, Mysie,’ was the answer she always received ; 
but his best was a very poor thing in her opinion, for he seemed 
to sit down at the table more to please her than to supply the 
wants of nature. 

‘He does it just for form’s sake,’ Mysie said to Mr. Ormond 
one day, when that gentleman had been particularly inquisitive 
about Pate’s illness and absolute seclusion from all his friends. 

‘ Seems very curious,’ said Mr. Ormond, much offended, ‘ that 
he should refuse to see me, when he knows how anxious I am 
about him. I really must insist upon your telling me who is his 
medical attendant.’ 

‘ The doctor, you mean—oh, but he has nae doctor, and winna 
let me send for one on any account.’ 

‘ This is most astounding conduct, and we cannot permit it to 
goon. I must interfere, and I count upon you, Mrs. Cameron, to 
aid me in compelling him to receive a physician—I shall send 
one who is his friend and admirer.’ 

Mr. Ormond carried out his resolve, and sent Professor Perrier 
to the recluse. Perrier was a man who had attained the highest 
position as an authority on all nervous and mental maladies. 
Mysie infringed her orders, and told Pate of his arrival. Pate 
smiled sadly ; he understood that this was no casual visit ; but he 
did not wish to appear too eccentric, and so he said he would see 
his medical friend. But instead of inviting him into the studio, 
as he would have done on former occasions, he went into the house 
. to see him. 

There was nothing to be done for him, except to advise exer- 
cise, fresh air, and a change of scene. Pate thanked his friend, 
and talked about a grand tour round the globe—maybe that would 
set him up; and he laughed, as the doctor thought, with a sense 
of relief. But Pate’s laugh meant that he was amused at the idea 
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of there being any relief for the malady from which he suffered. 
When a man has, willingly or unwillingly, staked his whole fortune 
on one cast of the die, what remedy is there when he loses ? 

That was his feeling at the moment, and then came a nobler 
sense of his ‘own position. He was not a gambler; he had 
blundered in forgetting that Art should have been his sole mistress, 
and that in forsaking her for merely human love he had been 
fulse to the creed which had made him what he was. 

‘ Art is its own consolation for every ill,’ he muttered to him- 
self; and so he painted, still striving after that ideal which had 
bewitched him. 

At length the Musgraves returned from their long tour; Dick 
with portfolios -full of important sketches which he was eager to 
exhibit to Pate; she with her head full of brilliant ideas which 
she was anxious to communicate to him. They were startled by 
Mr. Ormond’s gloomy account of their friend, and proceeded at 
once to his studio. 

Lucie opened the door cautiously, meaning to give Pate a 
pleasing surprise, and she advanced on tiptoe to where he sat. 
Dick followed her in the same stealthy fashion, thinking of what 
a shout of joyful amazement would presently resound through the 
silent studio. 

Pate’s elbows were resting on the arms of his chair, palette in 
one hand, brush in the other, and, with head bowed on his chest, 
he seemed to be gazing on the work he had finished. 

‘Oh, how lovely!’ exclaimed Lucie as she looked at the 
picture, and then, placing her hand in wonder on her husband’s 
arm, ‘ Who can it be ?’ 

‘It’s a portrait of you, and the most marvellous piece of 
portraiture that ever was done,’ said Dick enthusiastically. ‘I 
can’t do anything to touch that, Lucie.’ 

‘He must be asleep, or he would have heard us,’ she said 
softly. ‘Shall I waken him ?’ 

‘Certainly. He would never forgive us if you did not.’ 

She placed her hands on Pate Smith’s shoulders and bent over 
to waken him with a grateful kiss. But she started back with a 
frightened look and pallid face, throwing her arms round Dick’s 
neck and sobbing hysterically. 

Pate Smith was at rest. He had found the ideal ‘ something’ 
at last, and, finding it, died happy. 

CHARLES GIBBON. 




















‘The Other Side.’ 


A COMPARISON. 


THE lilies droop, and my room is chill, 
Though ’tis Easter, not Christmastide : 
But I see my neighbour draw his blind, 


For the sun, on ‘ the other side.’ 


Sweet hopes of love, and of toil’s reward, 
Have drooped with the flowers, and died: 
I wonder if there is something yet 


To be said on ‘the other side.’ 


And life drags on like a winter night, 
Black and cold, without star to guide : 
Perchance we must wait to understand 
Till we get to ‘ the other side.’ 


GRORGE HOLMES. 





